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THE TOMB OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN 
IN THE HOF KIRCHE AT INNSBRUCK, 
(Concluded from p. 163.) 

We now turn our attention to the series of 
statues on the left hand of the tomb, going (litur- 
gically) from east to west. They, also, are fourteen 
in number :— 

15. Joanna, heiress of Castile and Arragon, wife 
of Philip I. of Spain. (No. 2.) Per pale, (A) 
Quarterly, I. and IV.: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Cas- 
tile, quartering Leon ; 2 and 3, Arragon, impaling 
Sicily ; the whole enté en point of Granada, II. 
and III.: Quarterly, 1, Austria-modern ; 2, Bur- 
gundy-modern ; 3, Burgundy-ancient (the bordure 
is omitted); 4, Brabant (?), Sable, a lion rampant 
or. Over all Flanders, impaling Tyrol. (B) 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Castile, quartering Leon ; 
2 and 3, Arragon, impaling Sicily. The whole 
enté en point of Granada. 

>6. Ferdinand, King of Spain, father of Joanna. 
His arms are as B in No. 15. 

17. Cunigunda, sister of Maximilian. This has 
no shield of arms. 

18. Quarterly, 1, Castile ; 2, Austria-modern ; 
CLOGS. ; 4, Burgundy-modern, im- 
paling Burgundy-ancient. Over all an escucheon, 
Quarterly, 1, Austria-modern; 2, Burgundy- 
ancient, without bordure ; 3, ......? am eagle dis- 


layed......; 4, ......2 @ lion rampant......[ do not 
Loe who this lady may be. 

19. Eleanora of Portugal, mother of Maximilian. 
Argent, five escucheons azure in cross, on each as 
many plates in saltire ; the whole within a bordure 
gules, thereon seven castles of Castile or.— Note, 
the floriations of the ends of the cross of the Order 
of Avis, which is placed behind the escucheon of 
Portugal, appear upon the bordure. The small 
shields which contain the ‘‘ Quinas Reales” have 
their points towards the centre of the shield. | 

20. (Elizabeth, wife of Albert II.?) Quarterly, ] 
1 and 4, Burgundy-modern ; 2 and 3, Burgundy- ; 
ancient, impaling a lion, probably as in No. 15 for 
Brabant. Over all Flanders. 

Baedeker’s writer goes all wrong in the assign- 
ment of Nos. 18, 19, and 20. In the present case 
the arms certainly do not belong to Elizabeth, wife 
of Albert IT. That princess was daughter of Sigis- 
mund of Hungary, &c., to which parentage the 
arms bear no reference. It is possible that we 
have here the effigy and arms of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, Maximilian’s first wife, of whom there 
does not appear to be elsewhere in the series any 
representation. If there were I should be inclined 
to think this effigy and shield the property of 
Margaret of Flanders, wife of Philip the Bold, 

Duke of Burgundy. 

21. Godfrey de Bouillon, King of Jerusalem. 
Argent, a cross potent between four crosslets or. 
En surtout an escucheon :—Per pale, (A) Austria- 
modern ; (B) Per fess, (a) ......a lion rampant 
...... Open crown. (Arms unknown.) 

22. Albert II., Emperor, husband of Elizabeth 
of Hungary and Bohemia. Per pale, (A) The arms 
of the King of the Romans, on its breast the per- 
sonal arms, Austria-modern. (B) Quarterly of 
six, 1, Bohemia, Gules, a lion rampant argent, 
crowned or ; 2, Hungary, Barry of eight gules and 
argent ; 3, Dalmatia, Azure, three leopards’ heads 
crowned or; 4, Austria-modern ; 5, Hapsburg ; 

6, Upper Elsass. 

23. Frederick III., Emperor. Per pale, (A) 
Quarterly, 1, Austria-modern ; 2 and 3, Suabia 
(in the third the lions are contournds); 4, Upper 
Elsass (the bend being a bend sinister as on the 
joint seal of Maximilian and Charles. See Vree, 
*Genealogia Comitum Flandriz,’ No. 54 E.). 
(B) Quarterly, 1, Styria; 2, Austria-modern ; 
3, (Moravia? Azure) an eagle displayed (chequy 
gules and argent); 4, Carniola. 

24, Leopold the Pious (who was slain at Sem- 
pach). Austria-modern, quartering Austria-ancient ; 
over all Hapsburg. 

25. Rudolph of Hapsburg (not the Emperor). 
Hapsburg, Or, a lion rampant gules crowned 


azure, 
26. Leopold the Saint. Austria-modern, quar- 
tering Austria-ancient. 


27. Frederick III, Emperor (father of Maxi- 
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milian). Per pale, (A) the arms of the King of 
the Romans; (B) Per fess, (a) Hungary; ()) 


Bohemia.—(See No. 22.) 
28. Albert (of Austria) the Wise, son of Em- 
peror Albert. Quarterly, 1, Hungary; 2, Bohemia ; 


3, Austria-modern ; 4, ...... an eagle displayed (per- 
haps Tyrol). Over all...... a bend...... (Baden or 
Elsass 


As no tinctures are indicated on the shields it is 
not absolutely certain that some of the quarterings 
which contain a lion rampant, or an eagle displayed, 
are correctly named and blazoned ; but I think the 
above will be found correct in the main. The 
Rudolph of Hapsburg who appears above as No. 25 
was possibly the grandfather of the Emperor 
Radolph whose arms and statue appear elsewhere 
(No. 3). In Baedeker, No. 28 is said to be the 


statue of the Emperor Albert II., but I think the | 


author of the description is mistaken. If we are 
to make the arms count for anything, the Emperor 
Albert II. is already commemorated in No. 22, 


and I therefore am inclined to think that the | 
present Albert may be Albert of Austria, uncle of | 


the Emporor Maximilian. 

I have been a good deal puzzled with regard to 
No. 18. Baedeker assigns it to Eleonora of Portu- 
gal, which is manifestly incorrect, as No. 19 repre- 
sents that princess, unless there has been some 
misplacement of the shields; but the arms de- 
scribed under No, 18 do not give me a clue at pre- 
sent to the person represented. I may add that I 
trusted to my knowledge of the arms to identify 
the bearers, and made no note of the inscriptions 
at the base of the statues. I shall welcome any 
further information, especially if it take the form 
of intelligent and authoritative correction. I may, 
however, refer the reader to the concluding words 
of the previous paper. 

Joun Woopwarp, LL.D. 

Montrose, 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6th S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 824, 355; iii, 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422 ; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 862, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
123, 382; ix. 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8 8, i, 162, 348, 509 ; ii. 82.) 

Vol. XXXI, 
P. 1a. Kennett’s ‘Roman Antiquities,’ 13th ed., 

1763. 

P.1b. The reprint of Kennett’s translation of 

Godeau, 1860, was edited by Rev. W. B. Caparn. 
P. 5a. Printed sermons by White Kennett : 

On Consecration of Bishop Wake, 1705; Oo 

Charles 1706. 

Pp. 9, 10, 33, 34. For “ Catholic” read Roman 

Catholic. 

Pp. 10, 11. Kennicott, ‘ Universal Family Bible,’ 

2 vols. folio, Dublin, 1793-5 ; ‘ Memoir of Amos 

Green,’ 1823, p. 173. 


P. 13a. Rydd, ? Rhydd. 

P. 31. Kenyon, Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 49, 63, 69. 

P. 42b. Sermon on Charles I., by Bishop 
Keppel, 1766. 

P. 43 a. ‘* Court martial of,” ? on, 

Pp. 52-3. J. B. Ker. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S, xii. 
374; 7S. v. 339. 

Pp. 67-8. Kerrich. See ‘ Life of Isaac Milner,’ 
1842, 366, 410, 

P. 73. For ‘“‘ Mr. Raine” (bis) read Canon 
Raine. 

P. 78b. ? Croperdy. 

P. 79 b. For “ Heathorn ” read Henthorn. 

P. 81. Kettlewell. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. i. 91, 
119 ; iii. 62; iv. 231 ; Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii, 
376 ; Thoresby’s ‘ Corresp.,’ ii. 105, 110; ‘ Life of 
C. Simeon,’ 1848, p. 15. 

P. 85a, 1. 3. For ‘* John Hopkins” read Johns 
Hopkins, 
| FP. 93. Tho, Kidd. See E. H. Barkers ‘ Lit. 
| Anecd.,’ ii. 

Pp. 93-5. For “Bellomont” read Bellamont 
(xii. 163). 

P. 94. Kidd, pirate. See Farguhar’s ‘Sir H. 
Wildair,’ 1760, 1. 97; E. A. Poe’s tale, ‘Gold 
Beetle.’ 

P. 97. Bishop Kidder. See Locke’s ‘ Letters,” 
1708, pp. 342, 368, 459, 466. The ‘ Discourses ” 
of Norris of Bemerton were dedicated to him. 

P. 106 b. Giddy, i. e., Gidea (xii. 76). 

P. 112b. In 1658 Richard Cromwell wrote to 
the Powers of West Frisia that Mary Grinder, 
widow, had appealed to him on account of a large 
debt owing to her for eighteen years “a Thoma 
Killegrseo vestro milite,” ‘ Litere Cromwellii,’ 
1676, p. 224. 

P. 116 a. “ Lancashire fens” read Lincolnshire. 

P. 127. Edm. King sig. docum., 1696, prefixed 
to Garth’s ‘ Dispensary.’ 

P. 137. Stow’s ‘Survay,’ 1618, was dedicated to 
Bishop King. 

P. 163. A list of curious articles by Dr. Wm. 
King at end of Tilly’s ‘Sermons,’ 1712 ; Gray, by 
Mason, 1827, p. 345. 

P. 166a. Archbishop King was a patron of the 
poet Parnell. See Orrery on Swift, 1752, p. 22. 

P. 171 a. “Burton Bishop” (bis) read Bishop 
Burton. 

P. 176a, “ Windsor Forest ” read New Forest. 

P. 194 b. “Scroton”’ read Scorton. 

P P. 200a. “James Spence” read William 


ypence. 
Pp. 205-6. Johan Kirkby. See Kirkby's ‘In- 

quest,’ Surt. Soc., vol. xlix. 

P. 206 b. South Burton, 7. e., Bishop Burton. 

P, 215b. For one of Kirke’s atrocities see Pom- 
fret’s ‘ Cruelty and Lust.’ 
P. 226 a. “ MacClure” read McClure. 
P. 230b. A sermon by Dean Kirwan, 1853, in 


New Irish Pulpit, N.S., xvii. 
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P. 2386. Sir N. Knatchbull. See Blackwall’s 
Sacr. Classics, 1737, ii. 

P. 242. Kneller. Verses on his portraits, V. 
Bourne, ‘ Poematia,’ 1743, p. 111; Free-Thinker, 
1718, No. 35. 

P. 250b. Cornelia Knight. See Cotton’s ‘Typog. 
Gaz.,’ 1825, p. 56. 

P. 254a. Frobiser ; 277 b. Frobisher. 

P. 259 b. D’Hacarville” read D’Hancarville. 

P. 259a. R. P. Knight. See E. H. Barker’s 
* Lit. Anecd.,’ i. 196. 

P. 262a. James Knight also issued ‘ Fast Ser- 
mon on National Distress, Sheffield, 1832 ; ‘On 
Bapt. Regen.,’ Sheffield, 1850; ‘ Extraordinary 
Facts’ (on his rejection from a fellowship), 1852. 

P. 269b. At Richard Knightley’s request John 
Ball wrote his ‘Answer to John Can,’ 1642; Spel- 
man ‘On Tithes,’ 1647, was dedicated to him. See 
Engl. Illust. Mag., July, 1891; ‘Fortescue 
Papers,’ Camd. Soc., p. 196 ; Misc. Gen, et Her., 
vol. i. (pedigrees, wills, &c.). 

Pp. 272-3. The ‘Geographia’ of Dionysius was 
dedicated by Edw. Wells to Dr. Knipe “ Busbeii 
grammaticorum principis successori dignissimo” 
«ed. 3, 1718). 

P. 274 b. ** Westgate, York” read Wakefield. 

P. 291. Knott. See Hammond on Falkland’s 
Infallibility,’ 178, 185. 

P. 303 b, “ Lanesborough” read Londesborough. 

P. 304a. “ Delgoricia” read Delgovicia. 

Pp. 304-5. A. Knox. See Roberts, ‘ Life of H. 
More,’ iii. 159 ; ‘ Life of W. Wilberforce.’ 

P. 334b. ‘* Enceenia, Louth” read encenia, 
Lowth. 

P. 345. Sermons by W. H. Krause in New Irish 
Pulpit, N.S., 1854, 

P. 355. Kynaston is mentioned with Betterton 
and Harris in the Guardian, No. 82, June 15, 
1713. 

P. 363. Kyrle. 
821. 

P. 363 b. “ Strettington ” read Settrington. 

P. 416 a. Sir H. A. Lake. See IJilwst. Lond. 
News, June 21, 1856, p. 677. 

P. 418. Sir T. Lake. See ‘ Fortescue Papers,’ 
Camd. Soc. Ww. C 


See Fosbroke’s ‘ Ariconensia,’ 


Jatt: Gaot,—These are now ear and eye forms 
tespectively of one and the same word. In earlier 
days each had its own distinct pronunciation, as 
is attested by the family name Gayler. Gaol, our 
oldest sound-form, owes its survival to the influence 
of the Fr. gedle, though the anomaly of g sounded 
soft before a has been vigorously protested against. 
So far as modern French is concerned, the differ- 
ence in sound between Engl. ga- and Fr. ge- is 
@ fatal objection to gaol. 
the French in regard to orthoepy, our ancestors 
ought to have rejected the jail and kept the vener- 
able gaol sound-form. The struggle for existence 


Instead of following | 


between the two word-shapes is of old standing, as 
we see by the following carious fragment of Sir R. 
L’Estrange’s translation of Quevedo’s ‘ Visions’ :— 

“Well, said I, but what’s their punishment (for I 
began now to make the Poets case my own). Their 
punishments, quoth the Devil, are many, and suited to 
the Trade they drive. Some are condemn’d to hear 
other mens works: (and this is the p!ague of the Fid/ers 
too). We have others that are in for a thousand year, 
and yet still poring upon some old Stanza’s they have 
made of Jealousie. Some again are beating their fore- 
heads with the palms of their hands, and even boring 
their very Noses with hot Irons, in rage that they cannot 
come to a resolution, whether they shall say Face or 
Visage; whether they shail write Jay/or Gaol; whether 
Cony or Cunny, because it comes from Cuniculus, a Rab- 
bet. Others are biting their Nails to the quick, and 
at their Wits end for a Rime to Chimney.”—Sir R, 
L’ Estrange, ‘Visions of Quevedo,’ 1668 (third edit.), 
p. 7. 


F, Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


‘Croke.’ — Here is a little volume in my 
possession with this title. It purports to be a 
‘curious relique of ancient poesy”; to contain 
some account of a certain ‘Bold Beaugapblins’; 
and to have been printed in 1858, at Cambridge, 
by W. Metcalfe, for the booksellers. It contains 
sixteen illustrations, and is edited by “J. B.” I 
have an idea that this same “J. B.” is the present 
editor of Punch, and that ‘Croke’ is early Bur- 
nandese. Somebody may, perhaps, be able to 
confirm this idea. If it is correct, would Mr. 
Burnand ‘‘ own up”? W. F. Watter. 


Sir Jonn Barnarp By (1801-1884), 
—He was the eldest son of John Byles, of Stow- 
market, co. Suffolk, who died October 29, 1806, 
aged thirty-one, and was buried in the Independent 
Chapel at that place. His paternal grandfather, 
Jeremiah Byles, also of Stowmarket, married Ann 
Everett (died July 10, 1797, aged sixty), and died 
March 8, 1790, aged fifty-seven. This note will 
serve to correct certain particulars of Sir John’s 
ancestry appearing in the article in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ vol. viii. p. 113. 

Danie HIPWELL, 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Morrto on Crock.—The following account of the 
origin of a well-known motto for a time-piece 
occurs in the Sporting Magazine of May, 1802. 
Whether true or false, it is worth recording and 
indexing in ‘N. & Q’:— 

**Some years ago a new clock was made to be placed 
in the Temple Hall; when finished, the clockmaker 
was desired to wait on the Benchers of the Temple, who 
would think of a suitable motto to be put under the 
clock. He applied several times, but without getting 
the desired information, as they had not determined on 
the inscription. Continuing to importune them, he at 
last came, when the old Benchers were met in the Temple 
Hall, and had just sat down to dinner, The workman 
again requested to be informed of the motto; one of 
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the Benchers, who thought the application ill-timed, 
and who was fonder of eating and drinkin: than in- 
venting original mottoes, testily replied, ‘Go »bcut your 
busine:s.’ The mechanic, taking this for an answer to 
his question, went home and inserted at the bottom of 
the clock, ‘ Go about your business,’ and placed it on the 
Temple Hail, to the great surprise of the Benchers, 
who, upon considering the circumstance, agreed that 
accident had produced a better motto than they could 
think of, and ever since the Temple clock has continued 
to remind the lawyers and the public to go about their 
business.” —Vol. xx. p. 86. 
Anon. 
Inscription.—The following quaint inscription 
occurs ou a blue marble slab within the communion 
rails of Hauxwell Church. On the top of the 
stone the arms, A bend ermine, a lion’s head erased 
on a canton, a martlet for difference (for Milbanke) 
impaling a chevron ermine between three boars’ 
heads; above the arms a crest of a lion’s head 
erased. On either side a trumpet, a garland, and 
a torch reversed :— 
“ The body of Mark the Eldest | Son of John Milbank 
* & Mary His | vertuous Consort, whose admirable 
endowm™ | of mind, rare Features of Body, Sweetnes of 
| temper & enamouring Comportm' made him | while 
living to be greatly belov'd, & when | Dead to be no less 
bemoan’d | He Exchang’d y’ life for a better y® Ev'n | 
before y® birth of His Redemer, in y® 7™ year | of his 
age & in y® year of his & our Redemption | 1698, 
His Soul's above, his Body ’s here below 
Who's life his Parent’s joy, who’s death y™ woe, 
Pleasant yet modest ; grave yet courteous he ; 
Fair yet was vertuous ; temperate yet free ; 
Young yet not childish ; docible not proud ; 
Quick yet not Flashy; prudent, pious, good, 
he liv'd so Fast ; he had not time to stay 
For early blossoms, early fade away. 


R. B. 


Awa: subjoined, from 
a bookseller’s catalogue, gives an English title end- 
ing in -ana earlier than any that Dr. Murray has, 
and a very early instance of bibliographical :— 

“Baconiana: or certaine genuine Remains of Sir 
Francis Bacon, iv Arguments Civil and Moral, Natural, 
Medical, Theological und Bibliographical ; now the first 
time faithfully published ; with an Account of the Lord 
Bacon’s Works by the Publisher, in a Discourse by way 
of Introduction; brilliant impression of the fine portrait 
by Van Houe, post 8vo. old calf, rebacked, 7s. 6d., 1679.” 


Q. V. 


“Lucarne” anv ‘Marvsrovck.’ (See 8" §, ii. 
175.)—The connecting link between my two sub- 
jects is to be found not only in the fact that they 
are for ever connected by appearing together on 
the same page of ‘N. & Q.,’ but in the evident 
circumstance that the “ petit page” must have 
looked out from a lucarne to see the lamentable 
sight which met his eyes. 

Now as it hath always been an ancient, laud- 
able, and useful custom that fools should rush in 
where wise men fear to tread (laudable and useful, 

see, because fools are not afraid, and new 
lights are often thus thrown upon obscure matters), 


I venture to say that it seems to me “‘ Lucy 
Clarius,” as we used to say at school seventy years 
ago, that leucomb, luquenne, and all the other 
more or less debased forms mentioned in the article 
referred to are derived from luz, lucerna, and that 
**the authorities ” who are ‘‘ at loggerheads” on 
the subject must be as quarrelsome as Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger. But, says Mr. T. W. Tempany, flout- 
ing Mr. Apams, “There is a saying that those 
who pose as critics should themselves be beyond 
criticism.” A most abominable and impertinent 
saying. Where the d-d-discrimination, let us say, 
should we ever have any criticism at all if this 
were the rule? 

As for the “ which Marlborough ”—since we are 
called upon to ‘‘ speak or die ””—I may say that at 
that same dim period, seventy years ago, when we 
(for self and fellows of the fourth form) got our 
knowledge of the great organizer of victory mainly 
from the famous song, nobody, I think, ever 
doubted that the hero of Blenheim was the subject 
of the song. And just think, you of this genera- 
tion, if you can conceive such a thing, how com- 
fortable it was to live in days when nobody 
doubted of anything, and the fools always rushed 
in undoubtingly, and nobody told them that they 
must be above criticism themselves before they 
ventured to open their months. 

That ‘‘ French critics have considered ” the song, 
which, like many another, owes its long life to the 
excellence of its tune, ‘‘ a scathing satire,” is likely 
enough. Just like their impudence! I take it 
one may pretty safely rest in the belief that no 
Englisbman was ever in the smallest degree 
“ scathed ” by it. 

I remember seeing a very amusing series of bur- 
lesque “illustrations” of the song. They were, I 
think, only in MS., and I venture to suggest to 
anybody who has a Lord-Batemanish pencil, that a 
capi‘al little book might be made of a series of 
some dozen or score of drawings with the text, and 
a good versified translation (not so difficult), I 
remember the “illustrations” of the funeral pro- 
cession were « créver de rire. 

T. Apotravs 


Budleigh Salterton. 


“Se non & VERO, MOLTO BEN TROVATO.”— 
This often-quoted phrase is found in Giordano 
Bruno, ‘ Degli Eroici Furori,’ 1585, ed. Wagner, 
ii, 415. Vincent Lean. 

Windbam Club. 


A Lost Watcn-Casz.—There has lately been 
mention of a lost locket (ante, pp. 106, 171). The 
following notice of a lost watch-case is a similar 
instance. Some years since this letter, from Dent, 
of Cockspur Street, was sent to the Standard :— 
“ Yesterday Mr. Harburg, of the firm of Weill & Har- 
burg, 3. Holborn Circus, brought to our establisiment, 
33, Cockspur Street, the back of the gold case of a watch, 
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No, 27,739, that we made for the Empress Eugenie in 
April, 1878, for her son,the Prince Imperial. It has on 
it what we engraved, namely, a crown, and a monogram 
of N. It is slightly battered, and we are informed by 
Messrs. Weill & Harburg that it was purchased about six 
years ago bya client of theirsat Kimberley, Africa, from 
a Zulu.—We are...... M. F. Dent & Co.’ 


Ep. MarsHALL. 


Americanisms: “Unitep Statesian.” (See 
S. ii. 146.)—In the indices of all the seven series 
of ‘N. & Q.’ there are references to Americanisms, 
consisting principally of woeful wails over the 
adulteration of the “ well of English undefyled ” 
by the importation of words coined in America and 
gradually finding their way into this country and 
permanently establishing themselves here. Are 
we on this side of the pond free of fault? ‘‘ Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out the 
mote that is in thy brothers eye.” At the above 
reference your correspondent Q. V. speaks of ‘‘ an 
outsider, say a Frenchman or a United Statesian.” 
Personally I would be inclined to protest against 
“ United Statesian ” as worse than any importation 
from America—worse than, or at least as bad as 
honor, favor, valor, &c.; but perhaps some of your 
readers may have some excuse to offer for it. If 
we are to have “‘ United Statesian,” why not, in 
these days of suggested Home Rule, ‘‘ United 
Kingdomer ” for an anti-Home Ruler, and so on ? 

J. B. Fremine. 


Boxton Minerat Warers.—There is this 
early mention in a York will :— 

* Memorandum that William Basse laite of the parishe of 
Northe Dalton deceased beynge of perfecte mynde & memo- 
rie & entendinge to goe to the well or bathe of S** [blank] of 
Buckstons to seike releife & amendemente for a certeyn 
breakinge oute w he had in his face & entendinge to 
maike his laste will did say Yf I dye & have not a wyfe I 
doe geve unto Mr. John Ellerker all my goodes and landes 
for ever for he is the beste frende I have,” &c,—Proved 
at York, February 6, 1578/9. 

A. F.S.A. 


‘Tae Mercoriz.’—If the author of 
this bit of literary mystification were alive now he 
would have reason to be thoroughly satisfied with 
the success of his little joke. About two years ago 
the ‘English Mercurie’ appeared in the editorial 
columns of the Globe, and the editor of the 
St. James’s Gazette inserted a letter on July 12 of 
this present year, from a correspondent who signs 
his name in full, in which the old story is trotted 
out. The persistency of the error ought to bea 
warning to anybody with a taste for practical jokes 
of a literary kind. R. B. P. 


Honorary Canons.—About four years ago A 
Canon anD A CULDEE courteously corrected (7 
8. vi. 37) my error of calling prebendaries of York, 
who are usually styled canons, and who have, as 


the emoluments formerly attached to their pre- 
bends, honorary canons. I was not, however, 
fully aware of the wrong I had done until I saw 
the Atheneum of August 13, which, in noticing 
‘An Old Parson’s Anecdotes and Tales,’ by one 
who acknowledges himself to be M.A. and hon. 
canon of one of the southern cathedrals, thus 
expresses itself :— 

“ This old parson is a dear old gentleman, very ‘ sweet’ 
and very good ; but he is an illiterate old gentleman, as 
we — reasonably expect an honorary canon t> be.” 


Sr. Swirary. 


ALEXANDER Datrymp te (1737-1808), Hypro- 
GRAPHERTO THE ADMIRALTY.— He died at his house 
in High Street, St. Marylebone, June 19, 1808, 
and was buried in the small cemetery adjoining the 
old church, now the parish chapel of St. Maryle- 
bone. There is no monument to his memory. See 
further ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xiii. p. 402. 
DanieL 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Prices 1n 1647.— 

‘Orders, or Decrees made by a councell of war, and 
ratified by the gen...... Take the heads of them thus. The 
Officers and Souldiers are ordered to pay quarters, and 
after this manner, or thus much, in case they cannot 
provide them cheaper, Each Trooper mounted, is to pay 
for his dyet and ba for one horse, 10d, per diem. A 
Trooper unmounted, for dyet, 6d. per diem, A Dragooneer 
mounted, for dyet and hay, 9d. per diem, Unmounted, 
5d. per diem. Officers of horse and dragoons, as Trum- 
peters, Corporall, &c. to pay the same rate as oons. 
Each gent, of the lifeguard ta pay for himself and ser- 
vants dyet, ls. 4d. per diem. He that hath no servant, 
ls. per diem. All that have horses are to pay for pro- 
vender, if they cannot get it cheaper, 6d. per peck. Each 
foot souldier, as also corporal, to pay for dyet, 4d. per 
diem. Serjeants of foot, 6d. per diem, All commission 
officers of horse, foot, and dragoons, to pay as they can 
agree with their Landlords,”— Moderate Intelligencer, 
No. 98, January 14-21, 1647, 

H. H. 


Canpet-KNiGut.—The earliest example of this 
compound in the ‘N. E. D.’ is dated 1576, but 
there is an example eleven years earlier, and far 
better, in Cooper’s ‘ Dictionarium Historicum,’ 
tailed on to his ‘ Thesaurus’ (1565), where Paris 
(under the heading) is thus portrayed :— 

“ This man is alwaye descriued of Homere as a more 
pleasaunt carpet knight, then stoute warriour, and more 
delighting in instruamentes and daliaunce, then Martial 
prowesse and chiualrie.” 

The absolate use of “ instrumentes ” for musical 
instruments in the above quotation is worth noting. 

F, ApAMs. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


“TLasor.”—There were great rejoicings lately in 
certain Radical journalistic circles because in the 
official papers connected with the last census “Jabor” 


he wrote, been deprived by recent legislation of 


| was spelt without the u. The same parties will be 
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sae to learn that in the Indian ‘ Public Works 
partment Code,’ published in 1885, the word is 
invariably spelt the same way, and thus the tax- 
payers’ money is not wasted in setting up super- 
fluous type. Very much greater economy could, 
however, have been effected by a little less circum- 
locution. L. L 


Camppett’s ‘Tue Sotpter’s Dream.’ — In 
‘The Anti-Gallican; or, Standard of British 
Loyalty, Religion, and Liberty,’ &c., London, 
1804, p. 416 (No. xi.), is ‘The Soldier's Dream,’ 
taken from the Morning Herald. There are several 
differences between this version and that in ‘The 
Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell,’ Moxon, 
1838, First line :— 

Our bugles had sung. 

Our bugles sang truce, 
Eighth line :— 

And twice ere the cock crew. 

And thrice ere the morning. 


Eleventh and twelfth lines :— 
*Till nature and sunshine disclos’d the sweet way 
To the house of my father, that welcom'd me back. 
’Twas Autumn,—and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 
Thirteenth line :— 
I flew to the pleasant fields travelled so oft. 
I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft. 
Sixteenth line :— 
And well knew the strain. 
And knew the sweet strain. 
Seventeenth line :— 
Then pledg’d we the cup, and fondly we swore. 
Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore. 
Twentieth line :— 
And my wife sobb'd aloud in the fulness of heart. 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 


Twenty-second line :— 
And fain was the war-broken soldier to stay, 
And fain was their war-broken suldier to stay. 


Besides the above, in the second and nineteenth 

lines, “them” and “miss’d"’ stand respectively 

for “ their” and ‘‘ kissed ”—of course by mistakes 

in printing. Ropert Pierroint. 
St, Austin’s, Warrington. 


Priscitta (1756-1845), Actrress.—It 
may be noted that her parents were married in 
York Minster on April 22, 1753. The register 
records the marriage by licence of William Hop- 
kins, of the parish of the Holy Trinity in Good- 
ramgate, in the City of York, with Elizabeth 
Barton of the same parish. The aforesaid William 
Hopkins, comedian, died Dec, 22, 1780, and his 
widow on Oct. 8, 1801, See further ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol, xxx. p. 379. DanieL Hipwet, 


Raitway.—The following early instance of the 
word “ railway ’’ may interest some of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q’ I quote the Sporting Magazine, 
February, 1807 :— 

“A trial waa lately made to ascertain what a horse 
could draw on the railway, from the harbour of Ayr to 
the Newton coal pits. Six waggons were loaded with 
three tons each, and the waggons exceeded two tons, 
making in all twenty tons. A cart horse was yoked, 
but in starting, the chain that bound the fifth waggon to 
the fourth, gave way, and the horse proceeded with the 
four waggons with ease; thus pulling a load of nearly 
fourteen tous,”—Vol. xxix. p, 248. 

Ayoy, 


Hamstetr, Fisnmoncer: Macsetrn, Par- 
sician : “Tae Ten CommanpMents.”— Memories 
of Shakespeare are often awakened in the streets. 
Many years ago, as a boy who cherished a well- 
thumbed paper-covered copy of Shakespeare, I 
was delighted to observe an odd jumble of Shake- 
spearian allusions in the Brixton Road, not far 
from the “ White Horse” inn. On the left-hand 
side of the way, the inscription over the shop 
was “ Hamblett, Fishmonger.” One immediately 
thought of Hamlet’s flouting of Polonius :— 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord? 

Ham, Excellent well; you are a fishmonger. 

‘ Hamlet,’ II. ii, 
On the opposite side, and within a stone’s throw 
of the fishmonger’s, was the brass plate of ‘* Dr. 
Macbeth, Physician.” Here the surname was 
perhaps rather inauspicious, for, by association of 
ideas, it irresistibly recalls the line :— 

Mach, Throw physic to the dogs ; I ‘ll none of it. 

* Macbeth,’ V. iii. 
Both fishmonger and physician have, I fear, long 
since ceased to illuminate the Brixton Road. 

Recently, in the Old Kent Road (we are on 
classic ground here, vide Chaucer, passim ; and its 
modern Canterbury pilgrims are those who lately 
have swarmed to the Canterbury Music Hall to 
hear that practical folk-lorist Mr. Chevalier sing 
* Knocked ‘em in the Old Kent Road”), I heard 
& woman of the costermonger class complain to a 
policeman, ‘‘ This villin ’as been an’ struck my 
farver [father], an old poor man.” The sequence 
of the adjectives impressed me as an echo of the 
folk-speech in Shakespeare. 

The following excerpt is from the Sar. When I 
cut it out I unfortunately omitted to append the 
date. It appeared one evening either in May or 
in June (I think) of the present year :— 

“*What were the threats?’ asked Mr. Mead at 
Thames of a woman who complained about another 
threatening her. Applicant : She says when I leave her 
house she will give me ‘the ten commandments.’ Mr. 
Mead: What? Applicant: She threatens to give me 
‘the ten commandments.’ Mr. Mead: What are they! 
Applicant (evidently surprised at the magistrate’s igno- 
rauce): Why, scratching my face. Mr. Mead: Is that 
what they call ‘the ten commandments’! Applicant : 
Yes, sir; about here, A summons was granted,’ 
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“ About here”? “That’s good,” as Polonius 
said of “mobled queen”; “about here” is good. 
Let us hope the ‘‘ worthy magistrate’s” ignorance 
was merely a judicial assumption. The ‘‘ able 
editor” and the ‘‘smart reporter” possibly remem- 
bered the hot exclamation of the Duchess of Glou- 
cester when the “ proud Frenchwoman,” Queen 
Margaret, had Sonal her ears :— 

Duch, Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 
I ‘ld set my ten commandments in your face. 

*2 Henry VI.,’ 1. iii. 
J. F. McRag. 
45, Brookbank Road, Lewisham, S.E. 


@ucrics. 


We must request correspondenta desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Taree Kinos or Corocye.—It has been stated 
by various writers of authority that there is a full 
and particular description of the appearance of 
these legendary personages by the Venerable Bede. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly refer me to 
the passage in which he describes them? I have 
searched through his extant works several times, 
but failed to find it. Puitie Norman. 


Sr. Aipus.—Is this saint a real person; and 
where shall I find an account of him ? 
Curnsert W. 


Ivory Miniature.—Can any reader give the 
address of a family having in its possession a small 
ivory miniature of a Capt. Matthew Boles, who 
was drowned with his wife and two children, 1820 ? 
The portrait, which is set in a very narrow gold 
rim or frame, with places for two pictures back to 


back, was given to Miss Anne Kirby, his sister-in- 
law, before leaving England. Miss Kirby, upon 
the death of her mother, Mrs. Isabella Kirby, of 
Portsmouth, 1824, went to live with relations, but 
name of either place or people is not known. | 
Captain Boles’s eldest daughter is still living, and 
her daugiter, again, is anxious to trace the minia- | 
ture, and if possible obtain a photograph of it. 
CANADIENNE. 
[See 8t i. 9.] 


Joun Mitts, Comepian.—Mr. Hipwett sup- 
plies, 8 S. i. 25, particulars of his death. Can 
he, or any other contributor, give information as 
to the scene and time of his birth and as to his 
parentage and early life? What was the maiden | 
name of his wife ? Urpay. 


Getpart: Grpart.—Can any of your readers 
correspond with me if able to give information | 
as to the link between Geldart and Gildart ? 
The arms of the former name were taken up 


(granted 1759) by the Gildart branch by James 
Gildart, M.P. for Liverpool. The arms were those 
of John Geldart (1665), of Wiggenthorpe. (Dug- 
dale, vol. xxxvi., Surtees, p. 213). The crest was 
not allowed—a bundle of arrows—but a lion ram- 


| pant regardant given instead. The name is often 


found spelt with an 7 and an ¢ in the same registers 
e.g., Kirby Malzeard Church, near Ripon. I want 
a link between Richard Geldart, of Liverpool 
(1734), and John Geldart (1692), my grand- 
father’s great-grandfather. 
Getpart Riapvoye, M.A. 
New Ox, and Cam. Club, Albemarle Street. 


Desacuitiers.—I shall be obliged for informa- 
tion as to the arms of the Desaguiliers —- 


Morris Famity.—From their presses at Clip- 
stone, Northamptonshire, at Bungay, and at High 
Wycombe, were issued many important pamphlets 
relating to the origin of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. A note of any member of the family 
now living will be gratefully received. 

Jonn 

Northampton, 


Martuew Spencer is in Roll of Sheriffs, 1749, 
co. Somerset. Can any one kindly give me his 
family, and any information anent him? 

A. W. Twrrorp. 

The Hermitage, West Ayton, York. 


* Crisp.”—The original meaning of crisp, Lat. 
crispus, is curling or wavy. Here are some puzzling 
uses, 1, ‘Timon of Athens,’ IV. iii.:— 

Below crisp heaven. 
Commonly explained, circling, arched (quasi curl- 
ing). Not quite satisfactory. 

2. Beaum. and FI., ‘ Bloody Brother,’ IV. ii.:— 

You must leave 
Your neat crisp claret, and fall to cyder, 
Explained by Todd’s ‘ Johnson,’ not Johnson him- 
self, “short, brisk.” The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
understands “having a sharp, pleasantly acrid 
taste.” Oh, Todd! and ob, Centurion! Was either 


_of you ever within a mile of a good glass of claret ? 


If you had been you would scarcely surmise that, 
even in King James’s time, it could have been 
esteemed for being sharp, brisk, and acrid. 
3. a. Herrick, ‘ Hesperides,’ ‘‘ Ceremonies for 
Candlemas Eve ”:— 
Then [at Easter] youthful box, which now has grace 
Your houses to renew, 
Grown old, surrender must his place 
Unto the crisped yew. 
b. ‘Comus,’ 984 :— 
The crisped shades and bowers, 
T. Warton, quoted in Todd’s ‘ Milton,’ assures us 
that in the latter passage the meaning is plain 
from the context. Todd himself, quoting the place 
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of Herrick, hastens to explain that “ crisped” was 
probably “an horticultural term” of the period. 
Gramercy, Messieurs! Todd, I suppose, under- 
stands the clipped, rounded yew. But observe that 
Herrick rather speaks of yew branches, cut and 
brought in to decorate the house, Can any one 
suggest other meanings in these several cases ? 

C. B. 


Wivxes.—According to Walpole’s ‘ Memoirs of 
the Reign of King George the Third’ (vol. iii. 
p- 376) Wilkes is said to have “ published an 
envenomed pamphlet against Lord Chatham” in 
1769. What was the title of this ere and 
where can it be seen? . FL R. B. 


** Rowxess-Tuinc.”—I shall be much obliged 
if any of your correspondents can explain this old 
word, and say whether it was formerly in general 
use, or whether it was peculiar to Wilts. I quote 
below from the ‘ Glossary’ in the June number of 
the Wilts Archeological Magazine :— 

“ Rowless-thing. In the ‘Diary’ of the Parliamentary 
Committee at Falst»ne House, 8. Wilts, 1646-7, this 
curious phrase frequently occurs, apparently meaning 
waste and unprofitable land. It is once applied to a 
living. Several forms of it are used, as Rowlass-thing, 
Rowlist-thing, and Rovwless-thing. We have been unable 
to trace the word elsewhere, so that it may possibly be 
of loca! origin. 

“*George Hascall is become tenant for a Rowlass 
thing called Dawes Frowd, land of Lord Arundell and 
estated out to Mrs. Morley a recusant......John Selwood 
and Richard Hickes tenants unto Sir Giles Mompesson 
for his farm at Deptford and his Rowless-thing called 
Hurdles at Wiley.’ Diary,’ &c. 

G. E. 

Salisbury. 


CameuskenneTu.—In the ‘Statistical Account,’ 
and other local authorities, it is stated that on the 
site of the Abbey of Cambuskenneth the decisive 
battle was fought which proved the death-blow to 
Pictish dominion and made Kenneth Macalpine 
King of all Scotland. It is also stated that King 
David I. erected the monastery to commemorate 
the triumph of his ancestor. Is this correct ; and 
where may certain information on the subject be 
found? The author of ‘Celtic Scotland’ and 
‘Pictish Chronicles’ (whose death we are now 
lamenting) gives no details of the battle in these 
works. In ‘Celtic Scotland,’ vol. i. p. 309, he 

uotes from ‘ Chronicles of Huntingdon’: “ In his 
(Kenneth's} twelfth year, Kenneth encountered 
the Picts seven times in one day, and having 
destroyed many, confirmed the kindgom to himself.” 

KILrrmont. 


Sr. Witrren’s Neepie. — Amongst some 


curious place-names on Bradfield Moors, near 
Sheffield, I have noticed Wilfrey Neild and Wil- 
frey Edge. I have mentioned these places in the 


supplement to my ‘Sheffield Gl , p. 64, 
where I said that “‘Nield may be ME. nelde 


neelde, a needle ; Icel. nd.” now an 
underground sage beneath Ripon Chthedral is, 
or St. Wilfred’s Needle. The place- 
name Wilfrey Neild appears to mean Wilfred’s 
needle, but there could be no underground passage 
on the moors, and the name would seem to refer to 
an obelisk or standing-stone like Cleopatra’s 
Needle. Can any one refer me to an Icelandic 
legend or other source of information which would 
throw light upon the point? 8. 0. Appy. 
3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


Lorp Mayors or Loypoy.—(1) Has any peer’s 
son besides the Hon. Thomas Harley ever held the 
post of Lord Mayor? (2) Has any Lord Mayor 
since Harley been admitted to the Privy Council 
during his term of office ? G. F. R. B. 


Guanvitte Famity.—I find Burke and Berry 
quote armorial bearings appertaining to Glanville, 
Earls of Suffolk. I find no trace of Glanvilles 
higher than barons. Can the earldom be sub- 
stantiated ? A. Haut. 


Krixe’s Piays 1n Summer.—What are these? 
In the accounts of the churchwardens of St. Ed- 
mund’s, Salisbury, for the year Easter, 4-5 Henry 
VIL., a.p. 1488-9 (?), is the following entry :— 

“ Receiptes of the church workes and ffant tapers. 

“ Also received of the parischens of the forseid church 
vppon good ffriday, Estre Even, and Estre day, 60s. vijd. 
ob’ (4). 

. ym rec’ to the font tapre, xlixs, iiijd. 

“ Also rec’ on Hokked Monday, to the vse of the 
workes of the seid churche, ijs. vijd. 

* Also rec’ of kyng playes that yefe in the somer tyme, 
as it apperet by a bill therof made, and vppon this 
accompt examyned and shewed, xijl:. 

“Summa, xvijli. xijs, vjd. ob.” 
Unluckily the ‘‘ bill” was not entered in the 
account. In the next account, Easter, 14-15 
Henry VII., a.p. 1498-9, is an entry alluding to 
the Hocktide games :— 
“A Colleccion of money in pe fest of Hokkes to pe 
Church werkes. 

“Ttem, resseved of diuerse wiffes and maydens, to 

saue tham from byndyng in Hok Tuysday, in alle this 


yere, vs. 
Summa, vs,” 

In this account are also several payments by men 
and women for the assignment of seats in the 
church to them, and in the former account “ pues ” 
are paid for as well as seats, Then comes an 
interesting entry :— 

“ Giftes for names to be put in the bederolle pis yere. 

“ Item, reaseved of pe gift of Robert South, Gentleman, 
at —— the namys of bym, Alys his wiffe, their ffaders 
and their moders be set in pe bederelle of be eaid Churche 
of seynt Edmunde, that the pepulle there beyng present 
may pray for ther sowlys, amongist alle cristyne, every 
—_ when the parisshe prest rehersith them ther, in 

xls, 

“Item, resseved of the gift of Wal and 
Kateryne his wif, a for of 


| 
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velwet, with alle Suggest, at their namys be put in | things in heaven and earth, Horatio,” &c. I think 


be same bederolle for like cause, &c. 
“Summa, xls.” 
Later come the unauthorized expenses :— 
‘The seid Accomptauntes askith to be allowid, of 


F, J. F. 


Joun Bricut: Cotumpus: Crrus W. Fietp. 
—The late hon, member for Rochdale referred to 
Cyrus W. Field, on the completion of the Atlantic 
cable, as “the Columbus of modern times.” Will 
some English reader kindly refer me to the date 
of this tribute and the sentences in context, or where 
they may be found, for a contemplated work on 
Colambus ? J. M. Dickey. 

Colorado, U.S, 


Etements To Piutro.—Guido Pancirollus, in 
his celebrated book ‘ History of Memorable Things 
Lost,’ was largely annotated by some learned per- 
sonage called Salmuth, whom I can find mention 
of in no book that I possess, Amongst these 
annotations there is report made of a “ little chest,” 
said to have been found in the ‘‘ Alestine field near 
Padua, wherein the elements of Maximus Olybius 
were devoted as an offering to Pluto.” In the 
‘‘urn” were found two curiously wrought phials, 
one silver, the other gold, ‘‘ full of a most exquisite 
liquor, which fed a burning lamp for many ages.” 
The commentator does “‘ not much embrace it,” as 
he cannot tell whether these liquors were products 
of distillation or otherwise, and the vessels he says 
might have been placed there to give false credit 
of antiquity to the art. Can any correspondent of 
*N. & Q.’ say where we may first read this account 
of the “little chest” and who was Maximus 
Olybius? Is it a misprint for Olybrius, of which 
name there were several men in Rome of consular 
rank and one emperor of the west? The elements 
dedicated would be earth, air, fire, and water. Can 
any one suggest how they could be concentrated 
in two vessels of liquid? Which would alchemy 
suggest to be that which fed without diminution 
the lamp that burnt forages? Were the elements 
in couples, two in each phial, or all four together 
in each vessel? I do not want an explanation of 
the elements by learned people whose science 
believes in sixty odd elements. That is worse 
fiction than this. The following lines were inscribed 
on the chest :— 

Plutoni sacrum munus ne attingite Fures, 
Ignotum est vobis hoc quod in orbe latet. 
Namque elementa gravi clausit digesta labore 
Vase sub hoc modico maximus Olybius. 
Adsit feecundo Custos sibi copia Cornu 
Ne pretium tanti depereat laticis. 
_ Here in the second line we have the coincidence 
in Latin of the famous phrase, ‘‘ There are more 


it means the same thing ; but we could easily read 
it so that there should be no resemblance whatever 
remaining. I note this for the express benefit of the 
ingenious who make it a business to bat off every 
ball that flies straight to the wicket of fact. 
On the phials a further inscription was placed : 
Abite hinc pessimi fures ! 

Vos quid vultis vestris cum oculis emissitiis, 

Abite hinc vestro cum Mercurio petasato caduceatoque 
Maximus maximo donum Plutoni hoc sacrum facit. 
The Maximus in this last line is, of course, the 
Olybius or Olybrius aforesaid. Our unknown friend 
Salmuth here notes that it is disputed whether the 
Greeks Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen knew of dis- 
tillation. Many think they did, and that Actuarius 
mentions distilled rosewater. Salmuth designates 
the latter as “ one almost of the last of the Greeks.” 
Actuarius speaks of it as ‘‘ Rhodo - Stagma.” 
Mesues (an Arab, 1160) first mentions a sublima- 

tion of wormwood water and rosewater. 
C. A. Warp. 


QUICKSILVER IN PLants.—Many years ago an 
old memorandum or commonplace book containing 
some curious notes fell into my hands. Amongst 
them the following, which may perhaps be of suf- 
ficient interest to lead to an inquiry on the sub- 
ject :— 

“A Friend of mine had a plant called Cryeanthemum 
which appeared to have very small particles of quick- 
silver spread over the whole surface of its leaves and 
stalks. My Friend examined the plant and was fully 
convinced of the fact, every leaf and stalk had small 
globules of quicksilver adhering thereto, and which 
issued from the perspiratory ducts of the plant. M 
Friend and other scientific men examined it, and col- 
lected a great part of the quicksilver by stroking 2 
branches and collecting the globules which united in the 
hand, and left no doubt it was pure crude quicksilver, 
and the next day after gathering, it gave fresh proof of 
its liambicick sf quality, in this state it continued several 
weeks till the frost killed it.” 

Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ throw 
light upon this curious circumstance ? 

A. Warts. 


Avtuors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
The silver key of the fountain of teara 
Where the spirit drinks till the brain is wild, 
The softest grave of a thousand fears 
Where their mother Care, like a weary child, 
Is laid asleep with flowers, v.2 


Better not to be than not to be noble, 
8, James A. SALTER, 


Down-falling eyelids full of dream and slumber. 
Of boasting more than [of] a bomb afraid, 
A soldier should be modest as a maid, 
This is attributed to Young, In which of his 2 is 
it to be found? G. F. R. B. 
And bear unmoved the wrongs of base mankind, 
The last, and hardest, conquest of the mind, 
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Replies, 
TEAGUE, 
(8 ii, 161.) 

Seeing that ‘The Committee’ dates from the 
year 1665 and ‘ The Twin Rivals’ from 1703, Mr. 
W. A. Henperson will have some difficulty in 
making good his contention that to Farquhar, and 
not to Sir Robert Howard, must we award the 
distinction of having originated Teague as a stage 
type. I may refer your correspondent to my article 
on ‘ The Irish Character in English Dramatic Lite- 
rature’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 
1890, wherein he will find a passage cited from 
the Duke of Norfolk’s ‘ Anecdotes of the Howard 
Family,’ showing under what circumstances Sir 
Robert derived the model for his striking cha- 
racterization. The prevalence of Teague as a 
Christian name at that early period in Ireland is 
indicated in the sub-title of Shadwell’s play ‘ The 
Lancashire Witches and Teague O’Divelly, the Irish 
Priest,’ produced at the Duke’s Theatre in 1682. 
By this time the type created by Sir Robert 
Howard had already become popularized at Bar- 
tholomew Fair. In the Loyal Protestant for 
Thursday, September 7, 1682, we are informed that 
“at Mr. Saffry’s, a Dutchwoman’s Booth, over against 
the Greyhound Inn, in West Smithfield, during the time 
of the Fair, will be Acted an Incomparable Entertain- 
ment call’d ‘ The Irish Evidence ; with The Humours of 
Tiege.’”’ 

Seven years afterwards the Hibernian characteriza- 
tion cropped up again at the fair among the native 
military rabble figuring in the tragi-comedy entitled 
‘The Royal Voyage; or, the Irish Expedition.’ A 
full description of the extant first part of this curious 
= is given in Morley’s ‘ Memoirs of Bartholomew 
air’ (chap. xv.). In the sixth scene an Irish 
funeral was depicted, in which, after the corpse 
was interred, the followers knelt around, tearing 
their bair and throwing up dirt, and lamented 
“his death with insufferable Howlings, as their manner 
is, singing this song over his grave— 
Ah Brother Teague ! Why didst thou go? 
Wihillilla lilla lilla lilla Lilla, lilla loo! 
And leave thy Friends in grief and wo, [sic] 
Aboo, aboo aboo, aboo aboo, aboo, aboo !” 
Five more verses of this wail follow. 

Viewing the long-extended vogue of the humours 
of Teague at Bartholomew Fair, and bearing in 
mind that ‘The Committee’ (either in its original 
or in a compressed form) retained its position on 
the acting list of the patent theatres until the year 
1797, it is not difficult to determine how the word 
grew to be applied generally to the lower-class 
Irish. Meanwhile, however, Cumberland, in his 
musical comedy of ‘The Summer’s Tale’ (1765), 
had given us the sketchy, but pleasantly and 
powerfully outlined character of Paddy O’Connor; 


‘John Bull’ (1803) poor Teague had been deposed, 
“ John Bull,” says Peregrini, in the latter comedy, 
“ exhibits a plain undecorated dish of solid benevolence, 
but Pat bas a gay garnish of whim around his good 
nature; and if now and then ‘tis sprinkled in a little 
confusion, they must have vitiated stomachs who are not 
pleased with the embellishment,” 

Mr. Henverson will be interested to learn that 
the epithet Teague (pronounced Tague), in its old- 
time contemptuous sense, still pursues a vigorous 
existence in the North of Ireland, where the most 
rabid section of Orangemen are prone to apply it to 
Roman Catholics of whatsoever nationality. 

W. J. Lawrence. 

Comber, co, Down. 


I can add another instance of the contemptuous 
use of the word Teague or Tegue as applied to an 
Irishman besides those mentioned in the interesting 
note of Mr. Henperson. It will be found in 
Thomas Shadwell’s “ The Lancashire Witches, and 
Tegue o’ Divelly the Irish Priest. A Comedy acted 
at the Duke’s Theater. London: 1682.” Small 4to. 
The first lines put into Tegue o’ Divelly’s mouth 
are an amusing example of the absurd attempts of 
the seventeenth century writers to reproduce the 
Irish brogue :— 

“ Sir Edward. Would you speak with me ? 

“Tegue. Arrah, and please ty Oorship Iam come here 
to dis p'aash to maake a whisset unto thee, dosht dou not 


know me Joy?” 
Hewsry T. 


Wigan Public Library. 


Nesta: Wetsn Genearocy S. ii. 107).— 
I beg to refer your correspondent IL. to vol. i. 
p. 72 of the ‘ History of Powys Fadog,’ by the 
late J. Y. W. Lloydd, and to an article by the 
same anthor in the tenth volume of ‘ Montgomery 
Collections,’ published by the Powysland Club, 
where the issue of Trahaiarn ap Caradoc by his 
marriage with Nest (whom the writer sometimes 
calls Angharad), daughter and eventual heiress of 
Gruffydd ap Llewelyn ap Seisylt, Prince of Wales, 
is stated to be :— 

1. Llywarch ap Trabaiarn, who married Dydd- 
gon, daughter of Idwerth ap Cadwgan ap Elystan 
Glodrudd, Prince of Ferlis, and had issue Robert 
ap Llywarch, Meredudd ap Llywarch, Iorwerth, 
and two daughters, Gwladys, first wife of Owen 
Gwynedd, and Mabli. 

2. Meurig ap Trabaiarn, slain in 1105 by Owen 
ap Cadwgan ap Bleddyn. 

3. Griffedd ap Trabaiarn, slain with his brother 
Meurig. 

4. Ednowain ap Trahaiaro, who married Jane, 
daughter and heiress of Iorwerth ap Howel Fychan, 
descended from Elystan Glodrudd, and had issue 
Teuaf ap Ednowain, the father of Howel ap Teuaf. 
This Howel ap Ieuaf married Merionedd, daughter 


and by the time that Colman had written his | of Gruffudd ap Conan, who took possession of 


| 
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Arwystli when he defeated and slew Trahaiarn ap 
Curadog at the battle of Carno. He afterwards 
gave Arwystli, as a marriage portion with his 
daughter Merinedd, to Howel ap Ieuaf, who thus 
became Lord of Arwystli. 

5. Madog ap Trahaiarn. 

Annesta, who became the wife of Bernard, the 
Norman Lord of Newmarch. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the Rev. 
Tomas for noticing two points, which 
he considers questionable, in my letter at 8 8. 
ji. 503 as to the descent of Bleddyn ap Cunfyn. 

As to the first, in calling Gwaithvoed King of 
Gwent I followed (perhaps somewhat hastily) a 
pedigree in Harl. MS. 1973, p. 50, where Gwaith- 
voed, who is stated to have married Moruydd, 
daughter and one of the heirs of Ynyr of Gwent, 
is calied “ King of Cardigan and Gwent.” Mey- 
rick, in his ‘ History of Cardigan,’ says this 
Gwaithvoed was surnamed Faur, and was ‘‘ Lord 
of Cardigan and Gwent” from about a.p. 900 to 
950; but the dates given by him are rather 
puzzling, and, as a pedigree in the ‘‘ Golden 
Grove” MS. at the Record Office makes the 
successor of Ynyr to be not his son-in-law 
Gwaithvoed, but a brother also named Ynyr, the 

uestion whether Gwaithvoed ever ruled over 

went may be deemed an open one. 

With regard to the next question, whether 
the wife of Owen ap Howel Dda was the daughter 
of Merfyn, this descent is given in several pedi- 
grees ; for instance, Lewys Dunn states (vol. i. 
p. 99) “plant Owen ap Howel Dda, twysog 
Deheubarth o Ngharad verch ag aeres Llewelyn 
ap Mervyn ap Roderi Mawr—Mredydd,” &c. 

Geo. Rorrer Fretcuer. 

13, Clifford's Inn, E.C. 


Fire sy Rossine Sticks (8 §. ii. 47, 114).— 
The four replies under this heading contain no 
reference to Alexander Selkirk’s “contrivance to 
get fire, by rubbing two pieces of pimento wood 
together,” which, with other curious and minute 
particulars respecting his life on the desert island 
of Juan Fernandez, were freely communicated by 
him to Woodes Rogers and Edward Cooke, who in 
1712 published their voyages (see note on ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ p. 271, in D’Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of 
Literature ’). Coxe. 

South Kensington. 


If the convict hero of ‘Foul Play’ had questioned 
travellers from Germany or students of folk-lore 
he might have learned that the art of producing 
fire by natural means is not confined to savages. 
Needfire is, or was, originated by friction, and one 
reads in Grimm that 
“in many villages of Lower Saxony, especially in the 
mountains, it is common, as a precaution against cattle- 
plague, to get up the so-called wild fire, through which 
first the pigs, then the cows, and lastly the geese are 


this...... Two oaken staves are driven into the ground a 
foot and a half apart, each having a hole on the inner 
side, into which fits a crors-bar as thick as an arm. 
The holes are stuffed with linen, then the cross-bar is 
forced in as tight as possible, the heads of the stakes 
being held together with cords, About the smooth 
round cross-bar is coiled a rope, whose long ends, left 
hanging on both sides, are seized by a number of men; 
these make the crose-bar revolve rapidly this way or 
that till the friction sets the linen in the holes on fire, 
The sparks are caught on tow or oakum...... That the 
wild fire should be evoked by friction is indispensable, 
it cannot be struck out of flint and ateel,”—‘ Teutonic 
Mythology,’ chap. xx. 
Sr. Swirury. 


Frescors 1N Sr. Crement’s Cuurcn, Roms 
(8 S. ii. 109).—Much curious matter dealing with 
the above appears in W. J. Fitz-Patrick’s ‘ Life of 
Father Tom Burke, the Irish Lacordaire’ (Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., vol. i. chaps. viii. 
and ix.). Burke was for some time rector of San 
Clemente. A more learned and elaborate account 
of the discoveries of these long-entombed frescoes 
is to be found in an historic guide printed at Rome 
during the sixties, and written by a well-known 
Dominican father, the Rev. Mr. Mullooly. 

G. F. Prexpereast. 


An elaborate history of the discovery of the 
lower church of S. Clemente at Rome, with 
coloured drawings of the frescoes op its walls, 
was published at the time by the Rev. Father 
Mullooly, Prior of the Irish Dominican Convent 
now attached to the church. E. V. 


Anoy, will find a very exhaustive account of 
these most interesting treasures in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for July and August, 1866. It is illus- 
trated from photographs. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


See a brief mention and controversial argument 
in the late Bishop Wordsworth’s ‘ Tour in Italy,” 
ii. 97. Epwarp H. M.A. 
Italy. 


If Anow. has not obtained the information he 
requires on the above I shall be happy to lend you 
for him ‘S, Clement de Rome,’ par Tb. Rollée. 

(Miss) W. M. Martin. 
Newland Hurst, Droitwich. 


There is a good description of these in ‘ A Brief 
Notice of the Ancient Puintings found in the 
Subterranean Basilica of S. Clement in Rome,’ by 
the Rev. Joseph Mallooly, O.P., of which a third 
edition was printed in Rome by the Brothers Mo- 
naldi in 1868. The publication has probably been 
continued. The copy be’ore me contains a woodcut. 
of the miraculous conversion of Sisinius, the hus- 
band of a Christian wife, who (Sisinius) intruded 
on the Sacred Mysteries and was struck blind. 
St. Clement is represented in ‘‘ pontifical robes, 
saying mass at the altar, which is covered with « 


driven. The established procedure in the matter is 


plain white linen cloth, and upon it are the missal, 
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the chalice, and paten.” Photographs of some of 
the frescoes are, I believe, still on sale. 
Sr. Swirary. 


Brittany: Carnac (8* §. i. 434, 459, 519 ; ii. 
54). —“ The well-known English archeologist ” 
mentioned by Dyarcet at 8 S. i, 519 was the late 
James Miln, Esq., of Woodhill, Forfarshire ; but it 
does not appear that his two elaborate and beauti- 
ful works on this subject are so well known as 
they should be. These were, (1) “‘ Fouilles faites 
& Carnac, by. James Miln, Paris, Didier & Cie., 
1877”; (2) “Excavations at Carnac, Edinburgh, 
D. Douglas, 1881.” Mr. Miln died about the time 
of publication of the latter. The conclusion arrived 
at by bim was that the celebrated eleven lines of 
upright stones had been erected for sepulchral 
purposes. Both works are in the British Museu 
Li E. E. 8. 

Lee, Kent, 


** VeNTRE-SAINT-GRIS” S, i, 453 ; ii. 49, 
131).—Sarely ‘‘ Ventre-saint-gris” is a form of 
Corpus Christi, not in the actual person of: our 
Saviour, but of the substituted ‘‘ Holy Eucharist,” 
a sacrament. Historically transubstantiation dates 
from 1215, when the Order of Franciscans was con- 
firmed, so there may be some occult connexion 
with the Grey (gris) Friars, but the doctrine was 
not fully confirmed till 1562. Henry IV., born 
1553, was brought up asa strict Protestant. He 
lived through the opposition then originated to 
transubstantiation, so to him the sacrament was 
merely an ordinary office of religion. The word 
Eucharist is from the Greek ydpis, easily trans- 
formed into gris, and preserving the final — 

A. Hatt. 


Tse Devit’s Books (8" ii. 9, 57, 134).— 
As there seems no doubt of playing cards, or rather 
divining cards (as the gipsies keep up their original 
use), being the first printed publications, this 
would identify the inventor of —_ 6 


Sampcer (8 §. ii. 46, 91).—On an undated 
sampler by Elizabeth Searby, whose fingers were 
probably engaged thereon about four-score years 
ago, I found the following lines :— 

Ah few and full of sorrow are the days 


Of miserable man : his life decays 
Like thet frail flower, which with the suns suprise [up- 


rise! 
Her bud unfolds and with the evening dies 
He like an empty shadow glides away 
And all bis life is but a winter’s day, ss 
The embellishments of this sampler struck me as 
being quite Oriental in feeling ; the animals, if I 
recollect rightly, were treated in a Byzantine spirit, 
and the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, 
or the Tree of Life—I know not which it was— 
reminded me of the representation of the latter in 
Persian carpets. Sr. Swirary. 


** Bone sarp” (8 §, i, 514; ii. 12, 112, 174). 
—A striking instance of the use of abone for above 
occurs in the noble ballad of ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ 
when reference is made to the ‘* Scots lords” who 
were drowned off Aberdour :— 

Lang ere a’ the play was played 
Their hats they swam aboon. 
F. G. 8. 


Queen Anne or Denmark (8" S. ii. 107, 173). 
—Surely the chief source of information is Miss 
Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.’ 
She is, alas! far from being an infallible autho- 
rity, but she has collected the largest number 
of facts and conjectures anywhere to be found 
concerning Anne of Denmark. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Heratpic S. ii. 168).—Gall bore Argent, 
a bear sejeant sable, muzzled gules. This is the 
only recorded coat in which a bear sejeant appears. 

S. James A. Saver. 


Prrie’s (8 §. ii. 87).—As no one 
answers this, I will hazard a guess, for it seems a 
pity that such a query should be several years 
before the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ without some 
attempt at an answer. I read in the ‘Paraphrase of 
Erasmus ’:— 

“ But within a shorte space, there arose a sodeyne and 
boysterous wynde whiche the shyppe men feare moate of 
all other wethers, and they call it a whyrle wynde and a 

ierrie. And the same, because it cummeth betwene the 
North and the easte, is called the Northeast wynde,”"— 
Paraphbrase of Erasmus, Acts xxvii. 

I read in another old book :— 

“ The cunnyng pylote perceiueth the pir ies a farre of, 
& striketh his mayne sheate before the storme come, and 
when he findeth the wether fauorable, he clappeth on 
all hie sayles,”—* Orations of Arsanes,’ Imprin Ioha 
Daye, B.i. 

I would suggest then that “chair” is not to be 
taken literally, any more than the “ knee” of the 
serpent, upon which we read an unfortunate 
person was condemned to sit in hell. So I 
should take sitting in “ Pirie’s chair” to mean 
dwelling among whirlwinds and hurricanes. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


In Persia the temples of fire are called Pyrees ; 
the most celebrated is that of Baalbec, the city of 
the sun. If the first syllable of the word in ques- 
tion is equal to the Greek pyr, fire, its personifica- 
tion into Pyrie’s seat, or the seat of fire, makes 
tolerable good sense of ‘‘ If you do not mend your 
ways you will be sent to the seat of fire, even the 
lowest seat of hell.” Of course this is not wholly 
satisfactory, but it may be taken as a suggestion 
for what it is worth. E. Connam Brewer. 


Exoravines (8" §, ii. 129).—I am afraid T. D. 
will find that not much value is attached to ths 
plates from Harrison’s ‘ Classics,’ although some of 
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them are nicely executed. A few of the portraits 
might possibly be of some interest to a collector. 
J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool, 


Tue Hon. Aveustus Watpscrave §. ii. 
125).—The ‘Annual Register’ for 1825 gives a 
short account of the sad accident which caused the 
death of this gentleman, ‘‘ near Mexico, in his 
twenty-third year, November 16, 1825.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Wooven or Gotpen Cuatice §, ii. 107, 
138).—The exact reply to the query at p. 107 has 
been given by Mr. é, R. Mawyine at p. 138. 
I may mention another story of a similar cha- 
racter. Iam not able to state what is the actual 
authority for this story ; but the following extract 
from the commentary of Cornelius a Lapide (‘In 
Acta Apostolorum,’ iii. 6) mentions the names of 
the two speakers. This is the earliest authority to 
which I can point :— 

“ Legi apud auctores graves, 8. Thomam Aquinatem, 
cum ad Innocentium 1V., Pontificem venisset, coram 

uo forte magna vis auri signati numerabatur, et ei 

ontifex dixisset: Videsne, Thoma, Ecclesiam non 
amplius, sicutolim cum primum inciperet, dicere 
posse: ‘Aurum et argentum non habeo?’ modeste 
respondisse: ‘Fatendum hoc est, Pater Sancte; sed 
etiam Ecclesia modo non potest, sicut primitiva, ad 
claudum dicere : Surge, ambula, sanus esto.’”’ 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


At 4% S. v. 605 I have already given St. Boni- 
face’s epigram, which Atice desires to see, from 
the work of Beat. Rhenanus, ‘De Rebus Ger- 
maniz,’ Basil., 1551, lib. ii. p. 98. It may be thus 
translated :— 


In former days, it has been said, © 
The priest was gold, the chalice wood ; 
But now of different stuff they ’re made, 
The cup is gold, the priest is wood. 
Wut. 
Saline Manse, Fife, 


St. Boniface, indeed, is reported, in the eighteenth 
canon of the Council of Tribur, to have said that 
once “golden priests used wooden chalices” (Smith 
and Cheetham’s ‘Christian Antiquities, s. v. 
**Chalice”). Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings, 


Is Avice thinking of the quotation concerning 
the crozier, thus given in Longfellow’s ‘Golden 
Legend ’}— 

In the days of old, the days so good, 
It was bishop of gold, and crozier of wood ; 
But now we have changed that rule so good 
Into crozier of gold, and bishop of wood. 
Cc. C. B. 


Dr. Moore’s Youncest Son (8" ii, 208),— 
Dr. Moore’s youngest son was Charles. He was 
called to the English Bar, and, being a man of 
much humour, was the dear friend of Jekyll and 


Erskine, the wits of the Western Circuit, He 
died young. James Carrick Moore (my father) 
was the second son of Dr. Moore, 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Forure State or Anmmats S. ii, 105).— 
It may be of interest to add the name of Luther 
to those already given who have expressed their 
belief in the possibility of a future state for animals, 
The following extract is from the ‘Chronicles of 
the Schénberg-Cotta Family,’ and though Luther’s 
ideas on the subject are interwoven with the sto 
yet the words in the main are his. The little chi 
Thekla in the story is in great sorrow at the loss of 
her pet dog Nix, and, encouraged by the doctor's 
compassion, creeps up to him and says :— 

**¢ Will Nix rise again at the last day? Will there be 
dogs in the other world?’ Many of us were appalled at 
the irreverent idea; but Dr. Luther did not seem to 
think it irreverent. He said, ‘We know less of what that 
other world will be than this little one knows of the 
empires or powers of this world. But of this we are sure, 
the world to come will be no empty, lifeless waste. 
how full and beautiful the Lord God bas made all things 
in this passing, perishing world of heavenand earth. How 
much more beautiful, then, will he make that eternal, 
incorruptible world. God will make new heavens and a 
new earth, All poisonous and malicious and hurtful 
creatures will be banished thence, all that our sin has 
ruined. All creatures will not only be barmless, but 
lovely and pleasant and joyful, so that we might psy 
with them. ‘The sucking child shall play on the hole 
of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the cockatrice’ den.’ Why, then, should there not be 
little dogs in the new earth, whose skin might be as fair 
as gold, and their hair as bright as precious stones?” — 
Luther's ‘ Tischreden.’ 

ALICE. 


Referring to Mr. James Hooper’s note on this 
subject, I enclose this cutting from Mr. George R. 
Sims’s article in a recent issue of the Referee :— 

“ The famous Caravan dog is dead. ‘ Queen,’ Dr. Gor- 
don Stables’s faithful Newfoundland, died last month in 
the Wanderers’ camp at Lowestoft. Her master has sent 
me a beautifully sympathetic memorial card of his lost 
pet and companion. Here is the card:— 

POOR QUEEN 
(The Wanderers’ Pet Newfoundland and Caravan Dog) 
Died in my Camp, at Lowestoft, 
June 21, 1892, 

Her last act was to give me her paw. ‘Good-bye, dear 
master,’ she seemed to say. And the expression of her 
face I’ll ne'er forget. Gorpon STABLEs. 
To HER Master's 

Farewell, dear Queen. Mine is no narrow creed, 

And He who gave thee being, did not frame 

The mystery of life to be the sport of merciless man. 
There is another world for all that live and move—a 
better one, 

Where the proud bipeds who would fain confine 

Infinite goodness to the little bounds 

Of their own charity may envy thee.” 


110, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


I do not suppose that the name of Peter Buchan 
is known to any one as that of a “‘ remarkable 


J. N. B. 
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man,” but I have a curious little book of his, 
printed in 1824, which Mr. Hoorer may care to 
hear of. Its title is :— 

“Scriptural and Philosophical Argumente, or Cogent 
Proofs from Reason and Revelation, that Brutes have 
Souls, and that their Souls are Immortal ; with a Dedica- 
tory Epistle to Mr. Charles Forbes Buchan, Wherein is 
given the character of a Just and Unjust Lawyer; a 
Quack Doctor, and Real Doctor of Medicine; a Hetero- 
dox and an Orthodox Preacher,” &c. 


Followed by the text :— 


“ The creature iteelf aleo shal be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God,"’"—Romans viii. 21. 


VERNON. 


To Mr. Hoorer’s group of remarkable men 
who held with the Psalmist, “Thou Lord shalt save 
both man and beast,” permit me to add the name 
of the well-known living autbor of the ‘ History of 
British Birds,’ &c., tbe Rev. Frank Orpen Morris. 

C. A. Wuire. 


Pope’s savage man entertains the same belief. 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch. 


Morant’s ‘ History oF Essex’ (8 §. ii. 143). 
—The MS. collection which is the subject of 
W. C. W.’s note was presented in 1871(?), with 
other Essex collections formerly belonging to 
Morant, by Mr. Hills, of Colne Park, to the Cor- 
poration of Colchester. This particular “lot” is 
described in the list read on the occasion of the 
presentation by Mr. Councillor Harvey as “ Manu- 
script of Morant’s ‘ History of Essex,’ chiefly the 
work of Wm. Holman, of Halstead, in twenty-two 
parcels, divided into sections of parishes, manors, 
&e ” 


Mr. Harvey subsequently describes this as “ the 
entire manuscript of Morant’s ‘ History of Essex,’ 
which Mr. Hills produced from the back of 
some rows of books.” He goes on to state that 
Holman was the writer of the ‘ History of Essex’ 
which bears the name of Morant, but he does not 
mention that Holman was very largely indebted to 
the collections of Thomas Jekyll (1570-1653). For 
the history of these collections see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 
S. xii. 362, 454, and the biographies of Holman 
and Jekyll in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog,’ To assign suum 
cuique in the ‘ History of Essex ’ would apparently 
be no easy task. The foundation work clearly 
belongs to Jekyll. Holman appears to have been 
diligent in transcribing and compiling. Did 
Morant do much beyond giving his name and 
carrying the work through the press? Mr. Harvey’s 
language seems to imply that he thought not. Now, 
Morant (preface, vii.) expressly mentions his great 
indebtednees to Jekyll and Holman, and honours as 
labourers in the same field the Rev. John Ousley, 
Mr. Samuel Dale, Mr. Humfrey Wanley, and 
others ; but he implies that the composition and 
** digesting” of the work was his own, and that 


Dr. Salmon had had access to the same original 
materials as himself and had made but a poor use 
of them. The full examination of this matter is 
beyond the scope of ‘N. & Q.,’ and more fit for the 
pages of the Essex Archeological Transactions or 
the Essex Review. If Mr. Acland or any other 
antiquary resident in Colchester could spare time 
to examine carefully the material in the museum 
there, certain points might be decided. 1. Whether 
the collection which is the subject of this note is 
the MS. of Morant’s ‘ History of Essex’ as pub- 
lished. 2. In whose handwriting it is. Morant’s 
is easily identified by comparison with the parish 
registers of St. Mary’s at Walls; Hoiman’s by 
reference to Rawlinson’s collections in the Bodleian 
(see Macray’s ‘ Annals,’ sub ann. 1755). As to 
the material whence the history as we have it is 
really derived, it will be necessary to compare the 
text with the Jekyll MSS. in the Harleian and 
Ashburnham collections, a task of no slight labour. 
Doubtless there must be a large amount of material 
hitherto unpublished, and available to the future 
historians of the county. In justice to the labours 
of Morant and to the high reputation which he has 
been generally considered to have earned fairly by 
his county history, it would be satisfactory to have 
these questions settled. Alderman Smythies is 
reported to have said, at the end of Mr. Harvey’s 
statement, ‘‘ My belief in Mr. Morant is very 
much shaken...... I thought he was original, but it 
appears he was only second-hand. However it 
requires confirmation.” 

his information is derived from a contemporary 
newspaper cutting preserved by the Rev. E. Fox, 
formerly Fellow of New College and Vicar of 
Romford. Unfortunately he has not noted the 
date. One final query. What curacies did Morant 
hold before he became Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Colchester, in 1738 ? Crecit DeepeEs, 

Brighton. 


The MS. collections alluded to by your corre- 
spondent W. C. W. would be of much service 
could they be accessible ; but so much officialism, 
difficulty of perusal, and permission to make 
extracts, hedged round by shortness of hours (as 
lately steps have been taken to close the museum 
during summer at 5 P.M., instead of 6 p.m. as for- 
merly, certainly a step in the wrong direction) pre- 
clude me and others giving many interesting notes. 
I may add, living for the last eleven years within 
a stone’s throw of the MSS., I have only once been 
allowed to glance at them, but then sufficiently to 
note that valuable matter in them has never yet 
been printed. C. 

Colchester. 


West Country Srories (8 S. ii. 188).—The 
‘ Queen’s Washing Day’ is a tale by Jobn Tabois 
Tregellas, who was born at St. Agnes, Cornwall, 
November 1, 1792, and died at Maesmawr, Llan- 
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gollen, Wales, March 13, 1863. The title of the 
work in which this piece first appeared I have not 
found, but I once had a book entitled ‘3 Cornish 
Tales. By J. T. Tregellas, The Queen’s Washing 
Day; The Perran Cherrybean ; Grammar’s Cat and 
Ours. Truro, J. R. Netherton.” 1860, 12mo. 
pp. 49-72, 6d. From the pagination it will be seen 
that these three pieces originally formed part of a 
larger work. ‘The Queen’s Washing Day’ was 
again printed in ‘‘ Cornish Tales, in Prose and 
Verse, by J. T. Tregellas, Truro.” 1865, 12mo. 
ls. 6d. Messrs, Netherton & Worth, publishers, 
Truro, can supply H. G. H. with Tregellas’s pub- 
lications, and mavy other works in the West 
Country dialect. Georce O. Boase. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


The book referred to is Tregellas’s ‘ Cornish 
Tales,’ published by James R. Netherton, Truro, 
price ls. 6d. R. Pearse Caore. 


“CO. B. F., anno 1644” ii. 189).—In all 
probability these letters stand for Cornelius Bega, 
Fecit. Bega wasa Dutch painter, born at Haer- 
lem in 1620, and painted in the style of Adrian 
Ostade. His subjects were landscapes, the games 
of peasants, cottage interiors, &c. He 


Swanswick (8 §. i. 495 ; ii. 177, 199).—The 
quotation from Canon Taylor’s ‘ Words and Places’ 
on the above should end at the word suffix, the 
remainder being my own note. If this was due to 
my inadvertence, I apologize to Canon TayLor 
and other readers. W. B. Gerisu. 


Bonaparte 1n Bornoop §. ii. 165, 218). 
—The note criticized by your correspondent was 
not an original composition, but merely an old 
newspaper cutting, made yearsago. It has never 
been unusual to transfer such things to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
where their statements can be sifted by those who 
have leisure for such research. W. J. F. 


A Lone Sentence (8 §, ii. 142).—The last 
sentence of the last Verrine Oration runs to seventy- 
six lines of, say, ten words each. Itstarts, “Nunc 
te, Jupiter,” &c., and—as I remember from having 
been put on at this identical passage in “ Mods ”— 
the “imploro et appello ” that are wanted for that 
“te” have to be fished up from the fifty-fifth line 
infra, W. F. Water. 


Parker’s Consecration (8" ii. 184).—The 
meaning of: the writer in the ‘D. N. B.’ is clear, 
that no diocesan bishop officiated at Parker's con- 
secration; and Mr, Lynn has probably not per- 
ceived the writer’s statement in the Guardian, in 
answer to Archdeacon Cheetham, that the word 
diocesan (or its equivalent, I write from memory) 


for Coverdale was never spiritually deprived, and 
therefore remained canonically Bishop of Exeter. 
Barlow and Scory, though elect, were not con- 
firmed, and therefore not diocesans, Hodgkins 
was suffragan of London (with the title of Bedford), 
and his position in some degree superior to theirs. 

This mistake in the ‘ D. N. B.’ is certainly one 
of the most unlucky blunders ever made, If Mr. 
Sidney Lee were a good Churchman he would have 
printed a cancel by this time. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


Snrewssory Cakes: ‘ ScHoor- 
misTREss’ (8" §, i, 371, 484; ii. 32).—I have a copy 
of the first edition of ‘The Schoolmistress,’ 1742, 
which formerly belonged to an old and valued 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.,’ the late Alexander Gar- 
dyne. At the beginning of the volume there is 
the following note in Mr. Gardyne’s handwriting : 

“ D'Teraeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ devoted 
an entire chapter to the peculiarities of this Edition of 
* The Schoolmistress,’ and the pride the Author took in 
it when he says: it is the first sixpenny pamphlet that 
was ever 80 honoured as this is by its black and red, its 
landskip, and its fruit ornament at the end by Mynde— 
which seem to have pleased him much in prospect, but 
disappointed him in the execution. 

* Shenstone added a ludicrous Index—‘ purely to show 
fools that Iam in jest ’—which was left out of subsequent 
editions, D’Israeli says the whole of this poem and this 
edition may be traced in the printed correspondence of 
Shenstone.” 

I hope these references may be of service to Mr. 
Pickrorp. The first edition exhibits, in the lines 
regarding Shrewsbury cakes, sowe variations from 
those quoted by Mr. Pickrorp :— 

—— here those Cukes are spy'd 

Whose honour’d Name, th’ inventive City own, 

Rend'ring thro’ Britain's Isle Sa/opia’s Praises known, 

Admir’d Salopia/ that with venial Pride 

Views her fair Form in Severn’s lucid Wave ; 

Fam’'d for a Race of Sons in Battle try’d, 

Their Minds as loyal, as their Breasts were brave ; 

Ah, midst the rest, may Fiowrets grace his Grave, 

Whose Art did first these dulcet Cates display ; 

A Motive fair to Learning’s Imps he gave, 

Who cheerless o'er her darkling Region stray, 

Till Reason’s Moon arise, and light them on their Way. 

The dress of the schoolmistress, according to 
the first edition, consisted of a russet-stuff gown 
and blue apron “ dy’d in Grain.” She was addressed 
as “Goody, Good-woman, Gossip, Dame, or 
N’aunt,” the last of which titles calls to mind the 
Shakespearian “nuncle.” W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


Covronyé orn Lavreatep (8" i, 121, 254, 
341; ii. 195).—My argument may or may not 
have been “ ingenious,” but I am afraid it was not 
very clearly stated, for Mr. Tomiixson does not 
appear to have understood me. I said that the 


had dropped out at press. Though the fact has 
often been noticed before, it is only legally true, 


wearing of laurel by poets, emperors, &c., and its 
reputation as a protector against lightning were 
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both due to the fact that the plant was sacred to 
Apollo. The question is whether it was sacred to 
Apollo because it had the power to protect from 
lightning, or had the power because it was sacred. 
Both primi facie and for historical reasons I 
incline to the latter opinion. Cc. C. B. 


Grosvenor Cartes Beprorp §. i. 493 ; 
ii. 72, 178). —If G. F. R. B. will turn to p. 764 of 
the Atheneum for June 16, 1883, he will find this 
name included in “‘ the list of names intended to 
be inserted in the * Dict. of Nat. Biog.’” This 
was my authority. If omitted (an isolated instance 
in my experience), the editor will doubtless be 
able to furnish a satisfactory explanation. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


There is some information to be found concern- 
ing him in the ‘ Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Southey,’ by his son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Southey. He had been a schoolfellow of the 
Poet Laureate at Westminster uoder Dr. Vincent. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


A Ber Hayp (8" §. ii. 25, 93).—This correct 
perfect of a verb would have been preserved gener- 
ally, instead of in half the country, if a difference 
had been made in spelling, as in the exactly 
parallel case of to eat, making ate, which is com- 
monly pronounced ett. There are also many 
parallels in d, as led, bled, bred, spred, fed, and 
sped, and one, the perfect of to read, with no change 
of spelling. This is a very provoking word as now 
spelt. Hardly ever is the meaning and pronun- 
ciation clear till we have seen a whole sentence. 
Now, why not make the spelling redd, and that of 
the perfect of “beat,” bett? The late Authorized 
Bible had a perfect fet from “to fetch.” “King 
Solomon sent and fet Hiram out of Tyre.” 

E. L. G. 


Bet for “‘ beat” and betten for “beaten” is 
common enough in Derbyshire, and may be heard 
here every day in the ordinary course of speech. 
“TI bet him easy,” ‘* He’s me this time,” 
**I’m dead betten,” ‘* He bet him all round,” are 
but a few of the phrases in which these forms of 
the words are constantly used. 

Txos, Ratciirre. 

Workeop. 


Ricnarp Cosway (8 §. ii. 105, 157)—Can 
Mr. Datuas say if it is possible for one to obtain 
a catalogue of the exhibition of the works of 
deceased Devonshire artists, held in the city of 
Exeter in 1885? I shall be glad also if any 
correspondent can give me, or assist me towards, a 
list of living and known Devonshire artists; or 
if any one will inform me of a painting of scenery 
in the neighbourhood of Cullompton. I am 


wondering if any of the pretty spots I know have 

received the graceful recognition of an artist. =v 

informatlon will be very acceptable. I thin 

there is now being opened the Devon and Cornwall 

Gallery at Plymouth. Hersert Harpy. 
Earls Heaton, Dewsbury. 


Carvine at Sr. Stepnen’s, STREET 
(8™ S. ii, 88, 196).—A stone carving of the Resur- 
rection, presumably that referred to, formerly stood 
over the gateway entrance to the churchyard of 
St. Giles’s. When it was removed I do not know, 
but it was certainly there when the late Peter 
Cunningham wrote his ‘Handbook of London,’ 
and this accounts for his calling it ‘‘a Lichgate or 
Resurrection gate.” Caartes WYLIE. 


While this subject is still fresh in your columns, 
perhaps you will permit me to state that there 
is a similar carving of the general resurrection on 
the exterior north wall of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Holborn Viaduct, but it is much inferior to the 
one above named. It can be seen plainly from 
the parapet, though a closer view from the garden 
path might reveal more skill in the workmanship 
than at a distance. D. Harrison, 


Patrick Cotqunovn, LL.D. (8 S. ii. 164).— 
I observe that Mr. Daniet Hirwe et has sent you 
a brief sketch of the career of Dr. Patrick Colqu- 
houn (1745-1820), because he believes it will 
“serve to draw attention to the unaccountable 
omission of Dr, Colquhoun’s name from the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’” In this instance 
I fancy your correspondent has discovered a “mare’s 
nest,” for in my copy of the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ vol. xi. pp. 403 seg., there is an 
admirable memoir of Dr, Colquhoun, more than 
four columns in length. 

Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Campceitinc (8 ii. 186).—Possibly this 
word is synonymous with cambering. See Weale’s 
‘Dictionary of Terms,’ &c., which in its explanation 
of cambers and cambering suggests an idea of that 
which might be called a cambered ceiling. 

I, C. Goutp. 


(8 §. ii. 67).—Dr. Murray 
kindly gave me credit for supplying him with an 
early quotation for court-plaster from ‘ Rejected 
Addresses,’ 1812. A much earlier one may be 
found in Davies’s ‘ Supplementary English Glos- 
sary, taken from Graves’s ‘Spiritual Quixote,’ 
1772. The word occurs under ‘‘ Mohock.” 

J. Dixon, 


Tornitt Fietps Prison §, ii. 144).—Mr, 
Norman may be amply reassured. From personal 
inspection, made so lately as Saturday, July 2 
last, I can assert that the old tablet, for- 
merly displayed over one of the entrances 
to the Sessions House, Westminster, is taken 
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every care of by the County Council, as repre- 
sented by the Justices of Middlesex. On the day 
in question I saw the slab (preserved in admirable 
condition, with the inscription as decipherable as 
if it had been cut yesterday) reverently reared 
against the wainscoting in the now razed Guild- 
hall, whence, I am given to understand, it has 
since been transferred to a safe depository 
during the rebuilding of the premises, in con- 
templation of restoring this very interesting relic 
to an equally conspicuous position to that it for- 
merly occupied, so soon as the proposed Sessions 
House, now in process of erection, shall be suf- 
ficiently advanced to receive and affix it. 
Nemo. 
Temple. 


Orvaces (8* §. ii, 187).—Taking orris as a cue, 
one goes back readily to the word of which it is a 
corruption, and which is variously spelt orfrays, 
orfraies, orphrese. This is from French orfroi 
(O. Fr. orfrais), and is defined as a “ fringe of gold 
or silver embroidery laid on copes and other church 
vestments” (‘ Encyc. Dict.,’ s.v.). This is pro- 
bably Oldmixon’s “ orvaces,” 

Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Twrrorp Famity (8 ii. 166),—Nicholas 
Twyford was a goldsmith, and probably one of the 
Court goldsmiths in ordinary, for King Richard II. 
and John of Gaunt bought some of their wedding 
and new year’s gifts of plate and jewellery from 


him. A quantity of ‘‘old and broken vessels of j. 


white silver” were also sold to him in 1384 for 
3891. 11s. 8d. (Wardrobe Account, 66/10, Q.R.). 
He was dead on May 11, 1391, when “ the exe- 
cutors of Nicholas Twyford, Knight,” are mentioned 
on the Close Roll (14 Ric. If.). 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Grow-FoR-EVER AquaTALis” (8" §, ii. 
148).—Is not this the well-known American water- 
weed (Anacharis alsinastrum) which made its 
appearance about twenty-five years ago in our 
rivers and canals, and which in some places 
became, from its rapid increase and difficulty of 
keeping it in check, quite a nuisance ? It was first 
observed by Dr. Johnston, in the month of 
August, 1842, in the lake of Dunse Castle, 
Berwickshire. He sent specimens to Mr. (after- 
wards Prof.) Babington, who in December, 1847, 
read a paper before the Botanical Society of Edin- 
burgh ‘On Anacharis alsinastrwm, a supposed new 
British Plant.’ This paper was published in the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Second 
Series, No. 2, February, 1848. 

Joun Sixes. 

13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


This is one of the names for Elodea canadensis 
(formerly Anacharis alsinastrum), which was first 


observed in Britain in 1847. It has now spread 
into waters in every part of the island, and in- 
creases with great rapidity, but it is not so detest- 
able to anglers and boatmen as the native water 
milfoil (Myriopbyllum). Hersert 


‘Ricut (8"*§, ii. 167).—* Quakers 
Principles Quaking,’ &c., by Ralph Hall, was pub- 
lished in 1656, and the “ Epistletothe Reader” which 
prefaces it is signed by Zach. Crofton. A copy of 
this very scarce pamphlet is in the Chetham 
Library, Manchester. Crofton’s epistle was replied 
to by William Adamson, of Liverpool, in a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘An Answer to a Book titled 
** Quakers Principles Quaking.”’ 

Hewry Fisawick. 


Cuurcues 1x Denmark (8 ii. 126).—Re- 
ferring to Mr. T. A. Trotiope’s contribution, I 
may mention two fine specimens of brick cathe- 
drals, one at Bruges and the other at Munich ; but 
in England the Catholic Cathedral of Portsmouth, 
erected by the present and first Bishop of the see, 
Dr. Virtue, is, P think, a remarkable instance of 
the capability of the brick in producing good and 
impressive Gothic architecture. N. P. 

Southsea, 


AiyswortH, oF BiacKLow, TortincToy, Lay- 
CASHIRE (8 ii, 147).—It is possible, though 
there is a difference in the dates, that the ‘‘ Great 
Bible,” referred to by Mrs. Swansoy, is identical 
with the one mentioned in the following paragraph 
from the Palatine Note Book, of August, 1884 :— 

“ Messrs. Meahan, of Gay Street, Bath, have on sale a 
copy of the 1786 edition of Matthew Henry's ‘ Exposi- 
tion,’ containing a pedigree and otber notes on the Ains- 
worth family of Lancashire from 1758 to 1802.” 

E. A. 
Manchester, 


Rusu-BEARING SUNDAY AT AMBLESIDE 
ii. 141).—The following cutting from the Stam- 
ford Guardian of August 19 gives an account of 
strewing the church porch at St. Peter’s, Barrow- 
den :— 

“A quaint custom is annually observed here, that of 
strewing the floor of the church porch with reeds from 
the river side for six weeks after the festival of St. Peter. 
Only in one or two other churches in England does this 
singular act prevail.” 

Ceter ET Avpax. 

Kireat (8 §. ii. 84).—Mr. S. A. P. Kitcat is 
a member of the Gloucestershire County Eleven 
for this year. De V. Paren-Payne. 


‘Tae Universat Specrator’ §. ii. 149). 
—According to the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ Henry Baker, F.R.S. (1698-1774), Defoe’s 
son-in-law, was the editor of the ‘‘ Universal 
Spectator, by Henry Stonecastle, of Northumber- 
land, Esq.” This was a weekly paper, which 
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lasted from 1728 to 1739. It is stated by Halkett 
and Laing that John Kelly, the dramatic writer, 
was the ostensible author of the Universal Spectator 
(ed. 1756), but it appears that he only wrote a cer- 
tain number of the articles in that periodical, 
although he may have been responsible for their 
reissue in four volumes, See the lives of Baker 
and Kelly in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
J. F. Mayserou, 
Liverpool, 


Corroporee §S, i, 353, 383, 458, 520; ii. 
38, 194).—Mr. Warp makes a distinct statement. 
He says that certain words—referee, guarantee, 
absentee, and others—were all at one time accented 
as DNARGEL says, 7.¢., On the last syllable, but 
that “they are not now.” I controvert that state- 
ment. Thereupon it is suggested that I have a 
negligent ear, und cannot distinguish between the 
arsis and the vowel sound of ¢e, because I spell 
corrobery as it is pronounced by Queenslanders, 
and trusty for trustee, as I understood it to be 
pronounced by Mr. Warp. But this is riding off 
on 4 false issue. Mr, Warp never spoke of arsis, 
dut stated that the above words were not accented 
on the last syllable. I am glad he withdraws his 
_ statement, though he covers his retreat by contro- 
versial methods which are scarcely worthy of 
imitation, 

I desire to reiterate my surprise that ‘‘ one 
section of educated society uses an entirely 
different pronunciation from another.” That 
certain words are under process of change does 
not seriously interfere with the general standard 
of pronunciation which educated society has estab- 
lished by common usage. If I write an ungram- 
matical sentence in your columns I shall be speedily 
and deservedly shown up, and I shall probably not 
be told that I have simply given my sentence a 
different construction. And so, if I go to “the 
bar, the stage, the pulpit, and the House,” and 
hear the same word pronounced in four different 
ways, I shall inevitably come to the conclusion 
that three at least of the speakers have displayed 
culpable ignorance; and I shall be in no haste to 
amend my dictionaries by recording the different 
pronunciations that have fallen from them. 

Inovesy. 


Srockrisn S, i. 511; ii. 95).—My respect 
for the Rev. Ep. Marswatt is so great that I can 
only express my regret that he considered himself 
justified in making the reproach implied in his 
communication. Perhaps, if he will turn up 7 S. 
iv. 279, and read there the seven different reasons 
assigned for the name of stockfish—none of which 
is Dr. Johnson’s or mine—he will be satisfied that 
his remark was ungenerous. My observation con- 
cerning stockfish=blockhead was due to a hazy 
recollection of the fact that in German stock/isch is 
used in that sense. Geo, Neisoy, 


Voices 1x Betts anp Crocks (7 §. xii. 304, 
396).—I have read with much interest the in- 
stances given by Miss Busk, Este, JonatHan 
Boucuiser, H. H. B. and J. F. Mansereu, and 
am able to add the following from the “childhood 
recollections” of my mother. The bells of Drew- 
steignton, Devon, were believed in former days to 
say: “ Hammer, nails, and thong: hammer, nails, 
and thong: three brass candlesticks and one brass 
pan.”” Those of the adjoining parish of Hittisleigh 
had the more curious sound of :— 

My dog bite thy dog's tail, 
Thy dog bite my dog’s tail. 

The bells of Spreyton seemed to give the very 
wise advice : “ You must earn your dinner before 
you eat un.” T. Hucues, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Tue ‘ Marseituaise’ (8 ii, 124, 191).— 
National airs have, seemingly, a way of growing 
up imperceptibly, rather than being created. As 
to the ‘ Marseillaise,’ its origin was long shrouded 
in doubt, although it has now been definitely 
ascertained that the words of the song were written 
by Rouget de Lisle, and that he adapted them to 
a sonorous Alsatian melody well known at the 
time, just as the American authoress of the Con- 
federate hymn ‘ My Maryland’ fitted to her ring- 
ing stanzas an adaptation of an old Latin carol 
sung by German students over their seidels of beer. 

History, which is ever ready to fit us with a 
story, tells us, in connexion with the ‘ Marseillaise,’ 
that Rouget de Lisle having partaken, not wisely 
but too well, of the wine of the Mayor of Stras- 
bourg, wandered forth into the garden. Whether 
there was anything in the cool air of that Stras- 
bourg garden conducive to musical or poetical 
composition I know not; but it is said that on 
coming back again, much refreshed, he sat down 
at the harpsichord and recited the ‘ Mareeillaise,’ 
words, music, and all, to the delight and astonish- 
ment of all the good citizens and citizenesses 
assembled. The story has, to say the least of it, 
a semblance of improbability, for we are led to 
believe that poets and composers alike pursue 


their work with care and deliberation, and that in 


the majority of instances their best works are not 
thrown off at a minute's notice. 

In a literary sense, the ‘ Marseillaise’ is strictly 
a classical composition, and the smallest inequality 
would have reduced it to the rank of a complainte, 
such as ‘ Marlbrouck.’ I think we may, therefore, 
safely conclude that when it was first performed 
it was really a matured work rather than the 
impromptu effort which the story would lead us to 
believe. T. W. Tempany. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


“Very” A Vers (8 ii. 190).—In 
my young days (I was born in 1825) ‘‘ very 
pleased” was never used, por was 


“very” with 


| 
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any participle except, I think, ‘‘tired.”. Why 
the distiction should have arisen between par- 
ticiples and adjectives it is hard to see, as ‘‘ very ” 
simply means verily, really, and so might reasonably 
have been employed to emphasize the one as well 
as the other. But custom is stronger than reason, 
and I never hear “ very pleased” without a secret 
shudder or an open protest. I think this was 
(after “tired” and perhaps “ marked,” which your 
New York correspondent mentions) the first par- 
ticiple which began in our time to admit the 
“very.” I now hear it often applied to others. 
‘*Very much pleased” is the correct English 
phrase here, as in New York. — A. E. 


I have always regarded ‘‘ very pleased” as a 
vulgarism, only not quite so bad as that favourite 
expression of the uneducated “a very deal.” It 
would be interesting if your American correspon- 
dents would favour us with a list of English idioms 
which are strange to their ears; and it must be 
done soon, for the languages are assimilating 
rapidly. I have gathered from American books 
that ‘‘quite so” is one of these phrases. They 
may be amused to learn that “ quite a number,” 
“quite a few,” ‘‘be did not have,” ‘‘he had a 
good time,” “ he don’t,” and “he did not ever do 
it,” were as strange to our ears until a few years 
ago. HERMENTRUDE. 


This is hardly a correct heading for the subject 
of your correspondent’s inquiry, for pleased, in the 
expression “‘ very pleased,” is nothing more than 
the past participle passive of please used as an 
adjective. Very, so far as I am aware, is never 
used with any other part of a verb, and then only 
when that part has become adjectival by usage. 
The following quotation from Pope’s ‘ Dunciad,’ 
ii. Il. 187-8, shows its use as an adjective :— 

Thou triumph’st, Victor of the high-wrought day, 

And the pleas'd dame, eoft smiling, lead’st away. 

A similar use of the word is when we say a per- 
son’s face has “‘ a pleased expression.” This being 
the case, it is as correct to say “ very pleased” as 
to say ‘‘ very much pleased.” Annandale’s ‘ Im- 
perial Dictionary,’ sub “ Very,” has :— 

* Among old writers very was frequently used alone to 
modify a past part’ciple, and it is still to some extent so 
used ; thus, Sir W. Jones bas ‘ very concerned ’; Gibbon, 
‘ very unqualified’; Sydney Smith ‘ very altered,’ ” &c. 

As there is no verb unqualify, unqualified can 
be nothing else but an adjective, and concerned 
and altered come under the same part of speech. 
When we say ‘‘I am very pleased,” there is no 
action implied, but there is simply a description of 
the state or condition in which one is at the time 
of speaking. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Hovses 1n Cuicaester ii. 188).—The 
arms described by Mr. Moro Pal uips are those 
of the Farington family of Chichester. Thomas 


Farington, who died in 1572, was Alderman of 
Chichester, and three times Mayor. His son 
John and grandson Thomas also served as alder- 
men of the city. Alderman Thomas Farington, 
the last mentioned, died in 1653, leaving a son 
Sir John Farington, of Gray’s Inn, who died in 
1685, and was succeeded by his son, Richard 
Farington, of Chichester, who was created a baronet 
Dec. 17, 1697. He died without surviving issue 
in 1719, when the baronetcy expired. 
T. Everitr. 


VIII’ Srace Scenery (8 S. 
ii, 83).—Richard Leigh, in ‘The Transproser Re- 
hears’d,’ 1673, after noticing this passage of the 
Rehearsal,’ writes :-— 

“Cardinal Campejus his Pageantry, whose Mules 
under glorious Trappings, and rich foot cloaths, carryed 
such disgraceful lumber as is not usually conceal'd in 
Carriers Packs.”—P. 10, 

W. C. B. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

Six Months in the Apennines; or,a Pilgrimage in Search 
of Vestiges of the Irish Saints in Italy. By Margaret 
Stokes. (Bell & Sons.) 

Miss Stoxks is far too well known for it to be necessary 

for us to introduce her to our readers. Taking, as she dves, 

a rank among the highest of Irish archzologists, we are 

especially glad to have a work from her hand dealing 

with the wanderings of the early saints of Ireland, 

The history of Christianity in Ireland has had two 
great evils to contend with, theological fanaticism and 
the extreme violence of insular patriotism. These two 
obscurantist forces have blended their powers of work- 
ing evil, so that many honest and careful men have been 
led to disbelieve what is undoubtedly true, because 
patriotic and religious zealots have surrounded it with 
such a dense cloud of error. 

Two things are undoubted facts, and these mark off 
Ireland from every other country of the West. When 
Christianity was first preached in Ireland by St. Patrick 
and his fellow missioners the people heard the word 
gladly, so that there were no early martyrdoms, and 
when the new faith was established a zeal for learning 
burst forth which bas never been witnessed before nor 
since, All continental Europe was sinking into bar- 
barism. The northern hordes had done their work, they 
had swept awny with the besom of destruction the 
refined but cruel and eensual civilization of old Rome, 
hee they had not themselves had time to develope from 


In this sad era, the darkest which Christianity has 
ever endured, Ireland acted the part of a university to 
the rest of christendom. The men who felt a call to 
study fled to her schools, and her own children in in- 
credible numbers devoted themselves to such learning as 
was then known. The Irish echolars were not selfish ; 
many of them crossed the sea and imparted what they 
knew to the heathen or half-heathen inhabitants of Italy, 
France, Burgundy, and the lands we now call Germany 
and Switzerland. The number of bishops’ sees, monas- 
teries, and churches founded by these Irish missionaries 
is far greater than most of us suppose. Miss Stokes has 
undertaken to give information on one section of thie 
great subject. The Irish saints who helped to evangelize 
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Italy—Frediano, Martino, Sillan, Columban, and others— 
are remembered with honour in their native country, and 
also in the land of their adoption, but we do not think 
any one from Ireland has ever undertaken, before Miss 
Stokes, to unite the severed fragments of their bio- 
graphies, This she has done ina manner which cannot 
fail to interest those who read her work. There is no 
parade of learning, but, so far as we are able to judge, 
every authority in print or manuscript which bore on 
the subject bas been consulted and its value carefully 
estimated. 

The work is charmingly illustrated by copies of photo- 
graphs and drawings made by the author herself. Though 
the book is in no sense controversial, there are a few 
passages, to which it may be well to draw attention, in 
which the modern spirit of destructiveness ie animad- 
verted on. We cannot but wish the language used had 
been stronger, We trust that many of our readers know 
Botticelli’s picture of the ‘Assumption,’ which is one of 
the treasures of our National Gallery. In it is repre- 
sented a little octagon oratory of very early date. When 
Miss Stokes went to examine it she found that the build- 
ing bad disappeared. It was destroyed in 1875, to add to 
the elegance of the neighbouring church, “ Per crescere 
l’ eleganza della chiesa,’’ Whether this act of vandalism 
was the work of the authorities of the Church or the 
State we have no means of knowing, and Miss Stokes 
does not inform us. Whoever did it ought to be held up 
to the reprobation of civilized mankind, 


Literary Coincidences, A Bookstall Bargain, and other 

Papers. By W. A. Clouston. (Glasgow, Morison Bros.) 
Tue first paper in Mr, Clouston’s interesting collection 
of essays runs on familiar lines. Instead of tracing stories 
as near as possible to their sources, Mr. Clouston does 
the same with ideas and illustrations. Besides furnishing 
many literary parallels in which the reader delights, Mr. 
Clouston goes k not seldom to the‘ Masnavi’ and other 
Eastern works with which few scholars can claim 
acquaintance. His‘A Bookstall Bargain’ gives a pleasing 
account of the result of what was practically a dip in the 
sixpenny box. ‘Ancient Riddles’ and ‘St. Valentine's 
Day in the Olden Time’ appeal also directly to most 
readers of ‘N, & Q.,’ to whom the volume needs no 
recommendation. 


Some Persian Tales from Various Sources, By W. A. 

Clouston, (Glasgow, D. Bryce & Son.) 
A DELIGHTFUL little collection of Persian stories is here 
assembled. Many of them are distinguished from ordinary 
Eastern fiction by the absence of the supernatural, or 
what the editor calls “the monstrous creations of the 
Asiatic fancy,” The whole of these may be read through 
in a couple of hours, and there are few who having begun 
will leave off until the end is reached. Mr. Clouston’s 
notes are few but helpful. 


La Belle Nivernaise. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by Robert Routledge, B.Sc., F.C.S, (Fisher Unwin.) 
In an adequate translation Daudet’s delightful little 
story of canal life has been added to the “ Children’s 
Library” of Mr. Fisher Unwin. The original illustrations 
are reproduced. Children will not be the only or the 

highest admirers of this pleasing idyl. 


The Annual Register for the Year 1891. (Longmans.) 
Tuose who seek a trustworthy and priceless record of 
ublic events at home and abroad look for the ‘ Annual 
gister’ and watch with contentment the expanding 
row of goodly volumes. In the shape it assumes in 


the new series there is, indeed, an almost perfect work 
of reference, and the politician, the historian, the 
journalist, and other classes have learned to regard it as 


indispensable, The obituary alone is enough to justify 
the reputation the work has gained and the esteem in 
which it is held. 


We have received the Antijuary, Vol. XXV. (Stock). 
Year by year, as it seems to us, we notice some improve- 
ment. The Antiyuary now holds much the eame position 
as the Gentleman's Magazine did in the thirties. The 
special feature which distinguishes the Antiquary is 
the archzological notes for the month. These are 
divided into two series, British and foreign. The latter 
are extremely valuable, containing much information 
which we should seek for in vain elsewhere. Mr. R. C. 
Hope’s notes on ‘ Holy Wells,’ which are a continuation 
of articles that have appeared in previous volumes, are 
most useful. We trust that, from the material here 
collected and other additions which he will no doubt 
accumulate, the learned author may some day or other 
be moved to give the antiquarian world a gazetteer of the 
holy wells of Great Britain and Ireland. The papers by 
various writers on archwology as represented in our local 
museums are very good. We hope they may have the 
effect in certain quarters of making the authorities 
ashamed of themselves, When we compere the collec- 
tions to be found in the museums of the smaller pro- 
vincial towns of the Continent with what we have at 
home, an Englishman must often feel much ashamed. 
Mr. F. Haverfield’s quarterly notes on Koman Britain 
are very useful. We trust that they may be continued in 
future volumes, 


A sEconp and revised edition of ‘Coins and Medals: 
their Place in History and Art,’ by Stanley Lane-Poole, 
: ~ “eee for immediate publication by Mr. Elliot 

tock. 


Tue Rey. E. Marswaut, of Sandford St. Martin, 
Oxford, wishes to exchange copies of his book-plate 
with collectors, up to twenty in number. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. G. F. P. (* Downy ’’).—Our printer’s devil, whose 
acquaintance with slang is somewhat “extensive and 
peculiar,” says that it is a characteristic of one form of 
slang to describe the possession of a virtue (or otherwise) 
by a word bearing a directly opposite meaning. For 
example, a “downy cove ” is one who is “ up to snuff ’’ 
or “‘up to every move on the board.” 

I. W. C. (** Dutch Tobacco Box "’).—We have a letter 
for you, Please send address, 


CorricENDUM.—P, 211, col. 2, 1. 8, for “ Hanover” 
read Llanover. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


I 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


OOKBINDING ‘of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

by a PRACTICAL BINDER 

bul, E.C.—Eetablished 1861. 


SOTH ERAN & 
H. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.4. 


Agents ‘for Libraries and other Bookbuyers at 
"Home and broad, 


Monthly Catalogue of Second-bind Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
136, STRAND, W.C.; and 7, PICCADILLY, W. 


Cc O., 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
Ber LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. T. 
NN, BA. F.RA.S. 
G. 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Price 1s. post free, 
GAINT RICHARD, the KING of ENGLISH- 


MEN, and his TERRITORY, a.p. 700-720. To which are added 
* The Celt and the Teuton in Exeter and Paignton, Devon.’ By THOMAS 
KERKSLAKE. 96 pp. 


Also, by the same Author, Is. each, post free, 
CAER PENSAUELCOIT, a _ Long-Lost un- 
Romanized British Metropolis. 1882. 45pp. With Map. 
The LIBERTY of INDEPENDENT HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH. 66 pp. 
J. E. CORNISH, 16, St. Ann's-equare, Manchester. 


AB BOTSFORD SERIES of the SCOTTISH 
a POETS. 
Edited by GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; Large-Paper Edition (limited), 5s. net. 


The following Volumes are now ready. 


EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY, 


Contents.—Thomas the Rarbour—Andrew of Wyntoun 
~—and Henry the Minstrel. 


MEDLEVAL SCOTTISH POETRY. 


Contents.—James I. (The Quair)—Robert Henryson—William 
Dunbar—and Gavin Dougla: 


SCOTTISH POETRY OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Contents. Sir Bellenden—James V.—Sir Richard 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Seuthampton Buildings, Chancery-lane. 

TERES PER CENT. INTERESY allowed on DEPOSITS, repay- 

bi 

TWO PER. CENT. on on the minimum 
thly ba! 5 t drawn below 

™STUCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


savines 

For the encouragement o: rift the rece! 

deposit, end the rate of THREE CENT. 
— a FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ME: A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 
ACCOUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best 
Opinions Twenty years’ experience. references. 


BEAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and ¢ GAME PIES; also 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
PILLS.—Weary of Life.—De- 


rangement of the liver is one of the most efficient causes of 
dangerous diseases and the most prolific of those melancholy fore 
bodings which are worse than death itself. A few doses of these noted 
Pills act magically in dispelling low spirits and repelling the covert 
attacks made on the nerves by excessive heat, impure atmospheres, 
over-indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most shattered con- 
stitution may derive benefit from Holloway's Pills, which will regulate 
disordered action, brace the nerves, increase the energy of the intel- 
lectual faculties, and revive the failing memory. By attentively study- 


ing the instructions for taking these Pills, and obediently putting them 
in practice, the most despondent will soon ‘feel confident of a perfect 
recovery. 


In pre 
SCOTTISH BALLAD POETRY, 


Containing the best Historical, Legendary, and Imaginative 
Ballads of Scotland. 

“The ‘Abbotsford Series’ continues to deserve success....We have 
nothing but praise for the editor's conduct of a most useful under- 
taking.” Atheneum 

‘The de sign of Mr. Eye-Todd in his ‘ Anoneet Series’ is a highly 
commendable one. ... Altogether, Mr. Eyre. has made a very inter- 
esting and agreeable book.” —Saturda 

“Should possess great interest for all lovers of poetry." —Graphic. 

Glasgow : WILLIAM HODGE & Co. 26, Bothwell-street, 
London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


NOW READY, Price 6d., the 


EXTRA AUTUMN NUMBER 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


CONTENTS. 


IN TITANIA’S BOWER. 


A FOREST HOME. A CRUISE in the om eae. 
The FAMILY MYSTERY. A PLOT and its VICTIM. 
‘The TALISMAN IN the BAY of BISC AY 

MY LADY'S GARDEN PARTY. The TREASURE CHAMBER. 
OFF the NEEDLES ROCKS | QUEEN of the FOREST. 


A CARAVAN TOUR in HAMPSHIRE and SURREY. 
MILITARY MANQUVRES. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 
A STORY of the (CHILTERN | A MAID of the PEAK. 
HILLS MISTAKEN IDENTIT 
PAMELA and PRUE BY the BANKS of the AVON. 


The number also contains a Table of Events in 1892, 
Obituary, and Calendar for 1893. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, 
and Newsvendors’, 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In 26 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each; sets in cloth, £4 11s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8 8s. 


Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and many new I!lustrations 
by Eminent Artists. This Edition contains altogether 1,773 Illustrations. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. | | The IRISH SKETCH BOOK; CRITICAL 


REVIEWS. Illustrated by the Author, George Cruik- 


- dows NNIS. Illustrated b the aie shank, John Leech, and M. Fitzgerald. 
i . The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON; The 


The NEWCOMES. Illustrated by Richard) and W. Ralston. 
ESMOND. Illustrated by George du Maurier. CATHERINE: Story 'S WIVES ; 
The VIRGINIANS. [Illustrated by the the Author, L. Fildes, A\R.A., and R. B. Wallace > 


Author. 2 vols. 
The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Illustrated BALLADS: The ROSE and the RING. 
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